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- . Take last things first. The Suez Canal was closed = 
in November. We switched the tanker fleet ponte le 
to the Gulf of Mexico or round the Cape. SS es 


_. With American help we obtained over = ; 
80% of our normal supplies of crude oil. No ~ ee 
“manor woman in the Company, of the Gist 
14,000 we employ, was laid off. We cancelled - ee a 
~none of our plans for future development. Ch 
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The country can do without crises, i ae a : 
but not without oil. 


_ Over the whole year, we paid nearly £5 million Thy tie 5 
in Taxes and collected £70 million forthe aes 
Government in Customs Duties. We helped the ae. 
country °s balance of payments with ee 
£19 million worth of Exports. Our cheery, ee 
~ saved $120 million. We helped trade . = oe 
at home by buying £18 million worth of British es 
equipment and materials. We paid over — =. ee 
£9 million in employees’ Wages and Benefits, ROD eth 
Pas er Be and added nearly another £2 million a 
: Brey? At to our employees’ ee 


spite eae *: : Al told, we sold about 2,000 million gallons. ota 
of products at a total net profit of a = 
£5,505,000 — not far short of £1 million — ; 
Jess than last year, due to Suez. 


_ How much profit is that in farthings per gallon? - 
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The Unity of the Church 


E call Whit ‘Sunday the Bicthday of the Christian 

Church, and so it is. But when we speak of ‘ the 

Church ’, ’, We must remember that in the course of 

history this name has picked up many different 

shades of meaning, some splendid and attractive, some ugly and 

; Tepellent. The Collect for Whit Sunday speaks of God’s * faithful 
people’ to whom on that day He sent the Holy Spirit. There 


is no better description of what the Church is than this. It is _ 


the company of Christ’s faithful people. When we speak about 

' the unity of the Church, we mean that daily miracle of God’s 
grace, by which the multitude of many people who at any time 
make up the Church of Christ on earth are kept in some degree 

a: of faithfulness to the will and purpose of Our Lord and of 
_ fellowship with one another. The Church is the Body of Christ, 

g and the more united, the more organically sound it is, the more 
effectively He can operate through it. But the Body consists of 
_ those separate persons, ‘the likes of you and me’, who make up 


a the faithful people of God, each of whom shares in the grace 


- of the Holy Spirit. At Pentecost the Holy Spirit came to the 


_ Church: but the only way He could do that was to distribute 
_ Himself to each person separately by the outward sign of his 
coming, the tongue like as of fire. 

But if the Church is thus a lot of people, God’s faithful people, 
x4 are the Church only because they are held together in 
a living unity of structure, life and health. And that ‘unity is 
created and preserved by certain things which Our Lord first 
ve to His Church at Pentecost. 


: . ae sermon broadcast by THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY on Whit Sunday 


First among them is the loyal and devoted personal authority . 


to witness to Him as, in St. Peter’s words, ‘a man approved of 
God’, who. in doing God’s work gave Himself to be slain by 
lawless men, and ‘Whom God did raise up’, “ whereof’, said 
St. Peter, ‘we all are witnesses, and He is now exalted at the 
right hand of God the Father’. That first—their faith in Christ, 
witness to Him as Saviour and Son of God. 

Secondly, as He had promised, He gave the Holy Spirit to be 
.their internal light and strength, their external guide, and the 
spring of their life and spiritual health. These two gifts of Christ 


were to persons, to each faithful person, and only persons can 


receive them. But they can continue and operate only in a fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit. The Church is as necessary to its members 
as its members are to the Church. And so Christ added three 
community gifts to the personal gifts: baptism as the way into 
the faithful company; the Holy Communion as the greatest means 
of unity between Christ and His people; and leadership, that is to 
say a ministry, to guide and oversee the faithful company. With 
these gifts the Church went out to preach the Kingdom of God 
and be in Christ’s service a Church at unity in itself. 

What glorious things God has done through it! Each one of 
us who have been taught to know Christ in faith and loyalty, who 
experience day by day the Holy Spirit’s gift of life and light and 
courage and who walk and worship in the Church’s fellowship, 
must indeed rejoice and thank God as today we look to the 
Rock whence we are hewn. 

But of course: the Church, as it has come down to us through 


Shbaehe of temperament and desire, among Christ’s faithful people, 
have always been at the same time in some measure His unfaithful people 
tives, too. An institution, a Body, even the Body of Christ, composed of sinful 


e tension between the personal and the communal or institutional gifts of _ 


men as it .is, cannot promote its own proper ends without risk of damag- 
ing the true freedom and faith of its members. There must always be a 


_ Christ to His Church. They should always be inseparably reinforcing one 


“ 


BP enteher History shows that that has hardly ever been altogether so. 


: pr Gidance for the Church 


From the beginning the Church had to , think out how Christ’s its 
were to be expressed. ‘Its faith had to be put into words so that it 
could be taught. Rules had to be thought out, giving guidance as to 
what kind of manners and morals must go with faith in Christ. 
Baptism itself, the terrific step out of one spiritual world of faith and 
life into another, needed a teaching, a doctrime, to explain it: the 


Holy Communion needed to be so ordered by word, -act, and liturgy” 
that it should express what Christ meant it to express unchanged; 


and the ministry had to develop to match the development of the 
Church itself. Apostles and evangelists committed something of all 


this to writing in gospels and letters from which the early Church 
_ formed the New Testament; and this, with the Old Testament, the 
_ Church made its authorised record of what God had made known to 


His faithful people first through the history of the Jews and then 
through Our Lord Jesus Christ. So to the other gifts of Christ 
to the Church was added this gift of the holy scriptures, one which was 
both personal and communal, both for the guidance of the Church 
and for the inspiration of each faithful member. 

But there was a great deal more work to be done. The Church stood 


and stands upon the gifts of Christ to His Church in scripture, creed, 


sacraments, ministry. But none of these is self-explanatory, not even 
scripture. At every point the Church relies on the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit as it re-examines the lessons of the past and confronts the 
‘challenges of the present. In the early Church there were great struggles, 
heresies, and schisms: but out of them came certain agreed declarations 
and definitions of scriptural truth, most of which have been accepted 
by faithful people, by the Church, ever since and can be called in the 
fullest sense Catholic—the canon of scripture itself; the essential 
doctrine that Christ is indeed no creature but God of God, Light of 
Light, Very God of Very God, the explication of the mystery of the. 
Holy Trinity, the creeds, and much else. For a long time there was 
agreement also upon the ministry: but when at the Reformation all 
_ Catholic truth was re-examined in the light of scripture, the traditional 
form of ministry and government proved to be far more vulnerable 
than anything else judged by its fruits, and some Churches took drastic 
action about the ministry which has been in dispute ever since. But even 
they would gladly agree that Christ gave a ea of ministry to His 


1G Church, by its nature apostolic. 


Keeplag a Sense of Proportion 


It is not only inevitable but right, if ‘truth is to be preserved, that 


differences of interpretation and emphasis should arise among Christians. 


For truth lies not in mere facts but in keeping them all in the right 


Po 
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proportions : 
us by history changes. The will of Christ for His Church is that in 
spite of such differing shades of theology and practical judgement, and 
indeed enriched by. them, its members should by patience and charity 
and fellowship seek the mind of Christ and remain at unity among 
themselves. That did not happen in old days. Heretics were expelled, 
and were martyred. Theological disputes and Church quarrels became 
muddled up with political quarrels and disputes for secular power: 
_ violence and bitterness held sway, obscuring both truth and charity. 
The unity of the Church was broken, as it still is. 


But a great change has been in progress and is becoming daily 


more marked. There is an increasing and happy recognition that all 
the Churches are real parts of the Catholic Church of Christ if they 


sincerely and devoutly retain and use, according to the measure of their 


faith, those gifts which Christ has given to His Church, loyal faith in 
His Person, reliance upon the Holy Spirit, creeds, sacraments, ministry, 
and scripture. Churches so recognising one another have renounced 


a» voetween themselves methods of force, antagonism, rivalry, and 


‘ 
ra 


who ‘th ys 
sane the early and undivided Church, the 


and proportions change as the point of view forced on- 


as he uses the gifts of grace provided by the Holy Spirit through his — 


‘Spirit on that first Whit Sunday~and which He is ready and 


ney 
as they study and us 


shameful and inglorious conflicts between the divided Churches, 


_ sincere but unbalanced struggles of men to preserve the true faith fro 


distortion. But even more they look forward to the miracle that Chi 
will bring to pass, if not tomorrow yet surely in the years to come. 


_ goal to which He calls and leads every fragment of His Church, 


their use of His gifts they find common. understanding : sufficient to: unite 
them all more deeply and fruitfully in faithful witness to the greatest 
gifts of all—Christ as Lord and His ey. pes as ie a power to the 
glory of the Father. ¥ - 
What, then, is your duty a as your Jeaders pursue slowly po aes ES 
prudently and prayerfully, this forward way, careful as good stewards 
must always be but resolute? First, to rejoice at every mark of progress 
in charity among the Churches of Our Lord. One is before your eyes. 
History will tell you of the deep and passionate cleavage which has~ é. 
existed since the Reformation between the Church of England and — 
the Church of Scotland. ‘A report just published, signed by theologians _ 
of those two Churches, i is a first rough sketch of how a bridge might be 
thrown across the chasm so that in time to come travellers might pass 
freely on their lawful occasions between the two Churches. It is a _ 
cause of wonder and praise that both Churches have agreed to study — “ 
the report quietly and to seek to find what the Holy Spirit will speak 
to them through it. The bridge is not built: its construction has not, — 
begun. To some the very prospect of it is unwelcome and ‘repellent. 5 


cow eat 


‘But there is set out the possibility hitherto undreamed of, of a bridge 


whereby the unity and fellowship of Christ’s faithful people on both ~ 
sides might be increased. That makes it indeed a historic report. I do 
not doubt that it has set a new.standard for all future discussion and — 
will cae be known as a landmark in the work of Church reunion. 


fie Gifts 


‘Meanwhile, each of you will, jee God, be faithfully using in your 
own Church those communal gifts which Christ has given to us all—the © 
instruments by which in Christ’s name the Church claims to lead 
and encourage, convert and sanctify you. It is your duty to use these 
gifts to the utmost, whatever may be your own denomination of Church _ 
membership. But you will always bear in mind two things. — sagth ats. 

First, the only purpose of these gifts is to help each one of us to - 
grasp the primary gifts of Pentecost; an informed devotion to Christ — 
our Lord and a living communion with the Holy Spirit—personal gifts 


which no one else and no Church can exercise for you. It is by your — 


constant growth into Christ and into the Holy Spirit that you serve — 
Christ and His Church and your neighbour, which is your true and 
reasonable service. 


Secondly, you will not forget that the natural bias of every institution, 3 


“even of the Church on its human side, is to over-emphasise its 


communal customs and requirements, to allow tradition and institutional — 
self-interest to obscure or spoil the proportions of the very truth it 
exists to protect. A member of the Church must always be on his guard — 
lest he allows its ordered and familiar system to rob him of some sense 
of spiritual challenge, or blind him to some less clearly presented or 
perhaps forgotten aspect of truth, or render him insensitive to or 
even offensive to those who are not of his ‘ persuasion ’. It is the danger 
of all churchmen. Happy in their own Church experience, they easily fg 


forget their Christian brethren of other Churches or forget to respect 


é 


their freedom in Christ, or forget to seek earnestly, by love given and Es 
received, to help each other on towards a reunited family of Christ < 
and Household -of God. So in word and in spirit the true churchman 


own Church will always remember with affection and equal fellowship — <. 
—for God is no respecter. of persons—those who use these same 
gifts, though differently presented, and will pray with eagerness. 
for the whole Church that all who do profess and call them- 
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selves Christians ‘ may agree in the truth of rant s we word and live” co 


in unity and godly love’. = mee 
So may this old weather-beaten ‘Church of iia recover agntd Fire 
fullest measure the unity which Christ gave to His Church by the ] 


restore to us today. For that pace and assurance of faith we g 
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North of the Limpopo 


SIR STEPHEN KING-HALL on multi-racial. problems 


ROM 22,000 feet up in the sky the Limpopo river looks in 
the dry season like a starved brown snake winding its way 
across central Africa towards the Indian Ocean. It forms the 
geographical boundary between the Union of South Africa 
and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland but it divides more than 
territories; it divides ideas. South of the Limpopo is the land of 
apartheid, or policy of segregating communities on the basis of race—as 
shown by the colour of a man’s skin. North of the Limpopo are the 
lands where the official policy is that of the multi-racial society based 
on Rhodes’ dictum of equal rights for all civilised men. The Limpopo 
also divides racial proportions. South of the river there are about three 
Africans to one European. North of it the proportions are very different, 
in favour of Africans. Just before I took off from Johannesburg for the 
flight to Salisbury a cynical South African said: ‘ You’re off to the 
lands of humbug. In the Federation 
of Rhodesia and in Kenya they talk 
multi-racial stuff but they regard the 
Africans much as we do’. A few hours 
later I had crossed the Limpopo, 
landed at Salisbury, and was lunching 
with Mr. Garfield Todd, Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia. A 
fellow guest was Mr. Vambe, the 
African editor-in-chief of a group of 
papers published in seven languages 
for Africans. He was completely at 
ease and had plenty to say to the 
Prime Minister, who has been a mis- 
sionary for twenty years and knows a 
number of African languages. 

‘My spiritual home’, said Mr. 
Vambe, ‘is in England, and I am 
determined to get there’. He is com- 
ing here as my guest. A few hours 
later I was sitting in the bungalow 
of an African who owned a consider- 
able business. This man lived in a 
oe housing estate- where 

ricans are being assisted to buy 
their own houses. This was in marked 
contrast to what one had seen in the 
Union on the racial front. 


e : Se 


Chagga picking coffee on the slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro, Tanganyika 


At the end of my first day in the Federation I was still being startled 
by the contrast with the racial situation in the Union: however, first 
impressions were deceptive because by the end of the second day I had 
talked to a cinema owner who said that he would—from a purely 
business point of view—open his theatre to Africans but it would be too 
revolutionary, and to a disgruntled manufacturer who was moving his 
business to Uganda because of what he described as the impossible 
attitude of the white unions towards up-grading African labour. I met 
a certain person—I am sorry I cannot give names and addresses, but 
many conversations ended or began with the phrase ‘ Don’t quote me’ 
—who knows all about railways. He had recently travelled by rail to 
the Congo and he said: ‘ Up to the Congo border there was a European 
train staff. The driver was getting at least £150 a month, Then an 
African crew took over and everything was more efficient. The African 
driver got £15 a month’, At a hotel 
above Umtali I arrived in a car with 
an Indian driver, a highly educated 
man who had an expensive camera 
and gave me some useful tips about 
colour photography. He could not 
obtain a meal at this hotel even though 
he offered to pay the full price and 
take it away and eat it out of sight 
in the garden. I protested to the 
management but apparently the 
European clientele would have been 
upset. I doubt it. I had to send him 
twenty-five miles to find a place where 
he could eat and sleep. 

In Northern Rhodesia I spent some 
time on the Copperbelt—the great 
source of revenue for the Federation 
—and here I saw Africans doing 
highly skilled work. Another of the 
‘don’t-quote-me’ chaps said of the 
skilled Africans: ‘Here are the men 
who matter—the highly paid white 
artisan has had it, but he’ll put up a 
big rearguard action, and of course 
he and his opposite number in the 
railwaymen’s union control a lot of 
votes in the present franchise ’. While 


Pe 


an account in the local neespaper "f a ‘e e of cases in which Africans in 


were charged with ‘ disrespect to the human body’. What this meant 
in plain English was that Africans were convicted of disinterring and 
__ eating the remains of their dead relatives. The fact is that any person 


* relies through Africa can find a collection of facts in a place of 
a this size which will support any oi he chooses to make. 
poe 5h I hope you will remember that. 

_———«*‘Tn Northern Rhodesia, at Lusaka, I had a session with the sixth form 

of an African secondary school. The first question a boy asked me was: 
© Kindly tell us what is the reaction of British public opinion to Presi- 
ss dent Eisenhower’s new policy in the Middle East?’ After this bomb- 
shell I threw at them the controversial question of the merits of 
es universal suffrage versus fancy franchises in which voting powers depend 
eee on various qualifications. Politically minded Africans are usually sup- 


posed to favour one man one vote, but in this school opinions were 

ee ‘divided, and when I said: ‘Let’s take a vote 
qh on this’, nine of these young-men voted against 
universal suffrage and eight for it. I have dis- 
cussed world affairs with a good many groups 
of young people in my time, in San Francisco, 

Westminster, Svendlorsk in Siberia, and so on, 

"ne but never met a brighter crowd than the party 

eee at Lusaka. 

e+ An African elected member to the Northern. 
Rhodesia Legislature entertained me for the 
afternoon and spent a good deal of the time tell- 
ing me how the Nyasalanders and Northern 
Rhodesian Africans mistrusted and disliked 
Federation and clung to their status of being | 

‘ British-protected persons’ whose interests are | 
watched over by the Colonial Office. ‘ Federa- 
tion’—said the man—‘ is only a scheme cooked , 
up by the Europeans in Southern Rhodesia to 

enable them to get rid of our protectors the 
Colonial Office and British Parliament ’. 
The same day I met an African insurance 
agent. He said: ‘I hate and loathe the South 
_ African Government with its policy of apartheid 
_—but I’d go and work at my job in the, Union 
if I could get there. That’s the piace to make 
big money, and it’s no easier for an African 
here to get a responsible job than i it is in the 
Union ’. 

In Tanganyika I had many interesting talks with the Governor, 
Sir Edward Twining, who told me of his plans for building up a 
modern democracy on the foundation of the African tribal system. 
‘ Give the African a share in the equity of the country’ is a favourite 
' slogan of this impressive man, who is in the direct line of descent of 
the great proconsuls such as Cromer. If time permitted I could tell 
you how he has put this idea into practice, and also how I proved myself 
a better rainmaker than His Excellency, who defied me to break a 
drought of forty-five days duration, and what the Governor said when 


a 


I had said it would at 5 p.m. precisely. 
At Moshi, on the southern slopes of the great ees mountain 


tribe which runs an amazingly successful coffee co-operative with 
40,000 members. As a-side-line they have a multi-racial restaurant as 


of these chiefs, and they arrived in large American cars and blue serge 
suits. Except for the fact that their faces were black I might have been 


_ British trade-union leaders. ‘ Did they like Mr. Julius Nyere, the leader 
of the Nationalist organisation in Tanganyika?’ who is a demogogic 
gentleman who wants self-government for this land at an early date. 
They did not. They regarded all that as a lot of stuff and nonsense, 


do something about it?’ We discussed these matters for an hour or 
so, and at the end one of them remarked for the benefit of a late 
arrival: ‘Repeat what you said about the Governor and us’. I 
obliged: “I said that if you men who have what is called a stake in 
the country and believe in constitutional and orderly development 
towards self-government do not take steps to get your views around in 


Copper miner of Northern Rhodesia 


_ Kampala in Uganda I said: 


to his astonishment—and also to mine—a downpour of rain arrived as - 


of Kilimanjaro, I had a session with the leading chiefs of the Chagga — 


_ good as any place in Europe, run by a Swiss manager. There were four | 


_ talking to four-conservative-minded, very responsible, exceedingly solid - 


and thoroughly impracticable. ‘Then’, said I, ‘ why don’t you people 
problems involved in creating multi-racial societies in the territ 


eS spent some time 


‘tell you that they are ‘the warrior tribe of whom 


voluntarily tax themselves three times as. Goats as ay yest ‘tribe so 
as to have money to pay contractors to sink boreholes for them. 
Splendid, magnificent Masai, with a most intricate social system wa 
government by age groups. ‘ Don’t believe a word he’s telling you, — 
Commander’, interrupted another expert. ‘The Masai are a lot of — 
vagrant, disease-ridden creatures who have enormous reserves on which — J 
they graze over 500,000 head of exceedingly poor cattle, I’ve no use 
for the Masai’, ‘And I », said a third, ‘am the veterinary ‘officer who. 
with eight partially trained African assistants tries to help them look _ 
after the health of 500,000 cattle’. I eo there bis something 2 
in both points of view. : 
I travelled hundreds of miles by car in Kenya and Usana: and Sg 
talked to gatherings large and small of Africans — 
and Europeans and Asians. I have a letter which — 
came recently from an African chief who is a 
farmer 150 miles north of Nairobi. It says: ‘I 
write with joy to tell you that I have heard I — 
am the first African to be chosen to be a mem- 
ber of the Kenya National Farmers’ Union. Let — 
us all work together and Kenya will be — 
great ...’. But when I spoke to Tom Mboya a % 
few hours after he had become one of the first — 
* eight African members of the Kenya Legislative _ ~ 
) Council, he was just off to tell Sir Evelyn — 
Baring, the Governor, that he, Tom Mboya, | = 
and his fellow members were resolutely deter- — 
mined not to co-operate in the c-yorane) of thes 44 
Lyttelton plan. % 
A Kepsigi African said to me: ‘ Theat 
Kikuyu are a bad lot. When the Mau Mau © 
trouble started our chief said we will come. with | 
10,000 spears into the Kikuyu reserve and soon. 
there will be no Mau Mau. But the Government 
was weak and would not have it’. A Luo 
tribesman said: ‘Look at all the money being © 
spent on the Kikuyu for social services of all — 
kinds. How can this be the just reward for Mau 
Mau? Those that remained loyal are forgotten’. — 
I said: ‘Don’t forget more than 10,000 Joyal — 
Kikuyu were murdered by the Mau Mau’. He 
grinned amicably as if this was acceptable news. 
'_ At a private session with students at Makerere University College at 
“If I am asked in my village in England — 
why we, who are so heavily taxed, should give money to Kenya as a 
‘gift what shall I say? ’ There was a silence. Then a simple soul from 
North Uganda got up and said: ‘ Because Kenya is a British colony’. 
As I had been listening for an hour to reasons why Kenya should and 
could rapidly become a second Ghana my poor friend was sat upon 
by his colleagues in no uncertain manner. ‘ Of course’, said a Kenyan, _ 
“we know we need technicians and administrators, but we ought to 
choose them. We will hire them. Europeans will always work for — 


a 
‘a 


money. They needn’t all be British. What’s the matter with Swedes, r 


Swiss or Germans?’ ‘ Any good thinking =e Indians? > I asked, ep 
loud chorus of ‘ No’. 
IT have been asked in this talk to give you a iaaion of the viele . 
impressions I collected in a three months’ tour of Africa south of the — 
Sahara. What I have said here is not intended to prove anything, — 
because any conclusions I have reached are based on a much larger 2 
collection of impressions and facts which as a matter of statistical fact — 
occupy 60,000 words of typescript and this talk has consisted of about — 
1,500 words. So you will get only one conclusion from me, You might, — 
however, give consideration to the desirability of making a study of i: 
what is happening in Africa, because the one conclusion I am going ‘to 
give you is that events are moving with breathless speed i in Africa. The 


north of the Limpopo have a kind of terrible internal energy. Whether 
those Europeans and Africans who realise that each needs the 
can keep control of the situation is a question likely to P 
cleverest witch doctor whether he is in the Afri 
Whitehall, or a government office in ae 


* 
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\HE Prime Minister ended the interview by saying: ‘New 

_ Ministers will take over on Monday’. An Under Secretary 
being given his first appointment was left with one delicate 
HA. «matter to resolve over the week-end: at what-hour should 
_ one arrive at a Ministry for the first time? Half-past nine in the 


Bor 


_ morning, I thought, seemed a shade eager. Ten o’clock might create a 


_ bad impression. I compromised by getting to Whitehall soon after - 

_ nine and walking round the block until 9.40, hoping very much not 
to bump into people I knew. eee Oya 

_ Translation from the back benches of the Commons to a place on 

_ the front involves a metamorphosis. In the newspapers it makes a 

two-line announcement. In the M.P.’s life it is a: revolution in habits, 


gesture was to take from my hand a rather shabby and bulgy brief case 
containing most of what I had taken out of the last world and hoped 
to bring into the next. It seemed a symbolic gesture. Private secretaries 
were waiting upstairs, possibly curiously but not in the least anxiously. | 
__ This was not the first time they had received a new Under Secretary. 


_ Ceremony of the Keys | 1 eenee = . 
We had about forty-eight hours to go, I think, before Parliament 
met after a long recess and one was braced to get abreast of things. 
I had to unbrace for the first event I recall of significance, which 
might be called the ceremony of the keys. Ministers are awarded keys 
_ ona scale roughly commensurate with their standing. A junior Minister 
qualifies for about four. One opened an obscure side-entrance—which 
I think I never saw—to the Ministry after dusk. Another, discreetly 
labelled, admitted to a cloakroom shared with the Minister. A couple 
admitting to official boxes bore very distinguished hand-cut locks. For . 
some days I felt towards them as I did to my first pocket-knife. _ 
It was disconcerting on arrival to find that a new Minister gets no 
specific instructions from anyone about his duties; though as time 
- goes on he does not lack advice. A rather private sheet of paper from 
the Cabinet Office mentions some things he should avoid doing. The 
rest is adventure. In retrospect this seems wholly in keeping with the 
island character. At the time it created a tendency to introspection. 

_ The next practical task was to get the run of telephones and bells. 

In Whitehall these, I soon learned, are important links with the outside 

_world. Much of my life I have worked in a newspaper office and grown 

used not only to others working near me but to constant human traffic. 

Ministers’ rooms in Whitehall are conceived on other lines. They were 

_ designed in more spacious days and by generous architects. In one of 
_ these you work alone. The private secretaries next door live partly 
- to reduce human traffic through it to the minimum. 

- This was winter, and a messenger looked in pretty often to inspect 
the fire—a gesture of almost Edwardian flavour. Apart from this, 
unscheduled interruptions were rare. After a while I found the advan- 
_ tages of such a system agreeable. On the first day or two it sharpened 

the sense of isolation. It was some time before my more persistent” 
- personal friends found ways of breaking through this silence barrier. 
J know that on the first morning I had to consider for a moment how 
to announce to my private office that I was going out to lunch, It 
seemed fair to inform them, now that one was part of the machine. 
To push the bell marked ‘Private Secretary’ would be making too 
much of it. To walk into the adjoining room with this plain statement 
_ might stamp one as an eccentric, In the end I telephoned the news 
through my direct line, which was calmly received. . 
Committed to some extent to the calendar of my predecessor, I 
_ found that an early exercise before even the House met was to receive 
a deputation. This is a recurring pastime for junior Ministers, and if 
ou take part in one it is well that you should see it from both ends. 
‘Deputations to an Under Secretary usually come at the behest of 
led by a Member of Parliament. Men with whom in an earlier 
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DEEDES, Me. 
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incarnation you have long been on intimate terms undergo a marked 


change for the worse when they arrive, five minutes early, leading 


twelve constituents well rehearsed in strong reasons why you should 


change a firm ministerial decision. Normally it is enough to exchange — 
Sheepish smiles with colleagues and shake hands with the visitors, I was — 
sufficiently unnerved by the first deputation as to shake hands with — 


the M.P. as well. M.P.s never shake hands with each other. The action 
seemed to create an unbridgeable gulf between us. Worse, the effort 
of mastering the facts of the case wiped from my memory the name 


of the senior Civil Servant present to assist me. I misnamed him 
confidently and repeatedly through an hour’s proceedings which caused — 


him, though a long-suffering fellow, to grow gradually more distant too. 
It takes time to learn the ways of deputations. I learned eventually 


_ it was fruitless to intervene decisively before all have said the piece 


they came intending to say. I do not think any serious incident in this — 


apprenticeship disturbed me until a deputation arrived from the distant 
north on a day before the Cup Final. It was for them a happy, but not 
unprecedented, coincidence. There are also a good many deputations to 
Whitehall round the time of the second and fifth Test matches. On 
this occasion, grown over-confident, I committed a foul. ‘ And I hope, 
gentlemen *, I said, in what I intended to be a valedictory speech, ‘ you 
have a jolly good day at Wembley ’. Our business was prolonged while 
they proved beyond doubt the earnestness of their mission. 

Sooner or later the Minister is unavoidably prevented from attending 
one of the many ministerial meetings which consume his day. The 
Under Secretary then finds himself, as I did about a week after 
inauguration, with an unfamiliar and handsomely bound leather folder, 
marked ‘ Secretary of State ’, containing a disquieting volume of minutes 
and some typewritten notes. It is merely a reflection of human nature 
and no improper disclosure to say that such occasions, if there is a point 
at issue, can offer peculiar trials to the second in command. He is among 
elders. What the personality of his Minister might carry off his own 
dialectics probably will not. He carries half the weight. His seniors, 
though of ‘kindly disposition, will be aware of this. In effect, he must 
do his homework twice as carefully. I made some early resolutions about 
all this and invariably lacked time to put them into effect. 

Oddly, it was not the strange surroundings of a Whitehall depart- 


-ment but the wholly familiar climate of the House of Commons which 


brought home to me the width of the chasm crossed. The old bridges 
are down. A Ministry is a big enough world to live inside its own moat. 
I never lost a sense of being alarmingly out of touch with what everyone 
else over the drawbridge was up to. During the Suez business I wrote 
to one constituent: ‘ Remember that junior Ministers can neither plead 
in Cabinet nor plot in corridors’. There is another point, too. All 


Ministers have private rooms in the House. They need them: but it 


increases the tendency to live on an island because the rest of the place 
is designed to bring M.P.s in close and constant contact with each other. 


The Word in the Corridor 

Occasionally I have told visitors, disturbed by the poor attendance at 
debates, thate much useful work is done in Parliament outside the 
Chamber. As a junior Minister I learned that this was an under- 
statement. An old friend sidles up in the corridor and begins: ‘ You 
know that man I wrote to you about on Tuesday ’—this, mark you, 
was one of fifty letters received from M.P.s that day—‘ Well, I find 
he is not married. Makes a difference, eh? ’ My experience was that it 
mattered less what you said than how you looked in such encounters. 
* You'll be glad to know’, the old friend will tell his unmarried con- 
stituent at the week-end, ‘ that I’ve had a word with the Minister about 
your case. He seemed very friendly ’. 

Though apt to cause apprehension, these preliminaries are not difficult 
compared with going to the dispatch box in the House for the first time. 
To judge from some critics you might suppose that any fool could do 
this better and less boringly than most Ministers. Writing from the gallery 
I have implied as much, and more, myself. In practice it is just a little 
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- Historical Fashions 


N this number we publish the first of three talks that are being 
broadcast by Dr..W. G. Hoskins, Reader in Economic History at 
Oxford University, on the subject of ‘ The Englishman’s House ’. 

This is not the first time; as regular readers of THE LISTENER 


will remember, that Dr. Hoskins has tackled an unusual aspect of our 


social history, and he is to be congratulated on widening our knowledge 
of the past. During recent years a fashion has been growing for a 

broader approach to the study of history: we have been told that its 
_ study must not merely consist of dates and kings and past politics, but 


of everything that men did and thought and said in the past; thas.- << 


historians would be proved to be no, mere narrow specialists, though 
specialisation had necessarily to continue so that the products of the 


thesis-writers could be thrown into the common pool of knowledge. 


This was a tall order. And when the attempt to synthesise political, 
- economic, social, cultural, religious, diplomatic, and __ statistical 
history was made in the Oxford History of England, edited by Sit 
George Clark, some of the contributors fell by the wayside and others 
found it hard going. Dr. Trevelyan certainly did not serve the public 
- who read history any the worse when he wrote one history of England 
with the politics left in and another his Sacial History) with the 
politics left out. 

There was another reason, reflecting. the high spirits of the age, why 
this wider approach to history grew fashionable before the war. The 
nineteen-thirties were a period of neo-Marxism and it became popular 
to try to interpret political history in terms of a class war. Even those 
who were not Marxists were influenced by this trend. There were books 
and articles on the rise of capitalism by that veteran scholar of economic 
history, Dr. Tawney. Sir Lewis Namier interpreted eighteenth-century 

_ politics for us in terms of the structure of society. Mr. “Trevor-Roper— 
to whom we extend our congratulations on his appointment as Regius 
Professor at Oxford—turned Dr. Tawney’s interpretation of the early 
seventeenth century upside down and set out to prove that the heroes 

_of the Puritan Revolution were disgruntled members of a declining 
class. Lately Mr. Christopher Hill, another Oxford historian of Marxist 
persuasions, has added his mite to the reinterpretation of Deere with 
-an economic history of the Church of England. 

Since the war, however, signs may be detected of a reaction against 


this Marxist fashion. For example, in his Ford Lectures Mr. A. J. P.- 
Taylor, yet another Oxford historian, remarked that men ‘ persist in 


having ideas and ideals, despite the exhortations of Mr. .Trevor-Roper 
. and our political past 


and systems of land tenure’. Again, the large number of American 
historians who have been writing about the parliamentary struggle that 
_ culminated in the Puritan Revolution seem, on the whole, to have 
_ reverted to an older interpretation not so much in terms of a class 
war as of a genuine battle against autocracy: phrases like ‘ political 
freedom ’ and ‘parliamentary liberties’ have come creeping back into 
the historian’s vocabulary. Lastly Dr. Butterfield, from the outlying 
district of Cambridge, has aimed some well-judged blows at the new 
Oxford interpretation of eighteenth-century politics in a fascinating 
article in Encounter. Soon, maybe, we shall be hearing the cry ‘ Back 
to Lecky’, ‘Back to Gardiner’, ‘ Back to Froude’, relearning our 
dates, reviving our interest in party politics of the past, and finding that 
historical fashions have returned to yesteryear. 


All communications should be addressed’ to -the Editor of THE LISTENER, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER consist. 


of peaceful coexistence in practice, and went on: 


comment. Th the United States, some commentators saw as gare il 
his statement that in the field of disarmament the Soviet Union w a 
prepared to limit itself to some small agreement as a first step, rathe 

than insisting on a comprehensive agreement all at once: Most com- — 
mentators in the United States, as elsewhere in the West, pointed out — 


the snags in his proposal for ‘the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 


eastern Europe if foreign troops were withdrawn from western Europe. 
The general comment was that this would leave the Red Army still 
near to the heart of Europe, while the Americans would be an ocean *s 


; 


distance away. Moreover, the presence of Soviet troops in the satellite 
states, propping up Communist regimes could not be equated with the 
presence of American troops in western Europe, who were there by 


_ the voluntary agreement of freely elected governments. “<9 5 


The New York Herald Tribune was quoted as saying: Ma Sa 


Mr. Khrushchev asserted that the Red regimes in the icine states 

_ rested on popular approval, not on Soviet tanks—that even if the latter — 
~ were taken from Hungary, the Kadar Government would survive 
because Kadar is ‘a servant of the Hungarian people’. He did not | 
mention that the Hungarian people had never been consultéd on this — 


“J 
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: 


subject, that thousands had fled, thousands had died, and thousands _ 4 


-more had been deported, because they would not be ‘ served’ by such 
a man. ; } ~ 


The Baltimore Sun commented: 
Altogether, it was an adroit ace Siattl almost the end . 


vilien the | 


the twinkling eyes’ and confident gestures was the man who last 
autumn, in panicky desperation over the revealed weakness of the 
Communist - ideological Position, imposed a reign of terror on the 
Hungarian people, = 


name of Hungary came up, Then the world was reminded that behind | 


The Washington Post, noting Mr. ‘Kiaushoiews prophecy hig the , 
grandchildren of his American audience would live under ‘ socialism ’, >> 


commented that he remained ‘ determined to fasten Communism upon 
mankind by fair means}or foul’, and this threat remained the greatest 
problem of our time. From Switzerland, Basler eee gen was 


quoted as follows: 


Socialism, as interpreted by the Soviets, is nati in tee view to. 
prevail sooner or later throughout the free, capitalist world, It must 
be the role of the Soviet Union, as conceived by its leaders, to hasten 
the process by such tactical methods as appear most effective at any 
given moment, Curt threats have proved inexpedient, since they tend — 
to strengthen the western will to resist and western unity. So they 
return to the mellow strains of the pipes of ‘Peace and coexistence | 
propaganda, It is an old tune. 


Moscow broadcasts on the London disarmament conference, velar 
in particular to Mr. Stassen’s long-awaited proposals, spoke of the 
belief that ‘on the whole there are no American proposals *. London 
observers were said to be of the opinion that the United States had 
gone back on its planned proposals as a result of pressure from Dr. 


Adenauer. There was every sign of the existence of another plan—to — 


prevent real disarmament, by such attempts as trying to tie the dis- 


armament problem to that of German reunification, An East German ~ 


broadcast spoke of the ‘ progress made in developing rocket weapons in 
the Soviet Union’ and to Marshal Zhukov’s statement that U.S. bases — 


abroad had ‘ largely Jost their previous importance ’—showing that 


‘United States strategic planning is obsolete today, as are also Nato 


and Seato, founded on the system of bases’. On the question of , 


bringing up reserves, ‘the Soviet Union has a clear advantage as 
regards numbers and. capacity of modern long-distance bombers ’. 


Speaking on June 8 in Helsinki, where he and Mr. Bulganin arrived Fe: 


for a week’s visit two days earlier, Mr. Khrushchev expressed the 
that the Baltic area would become a neutral zone, with Finland as its — 


,: 


nucleus. A Moscow broadcast quoting Pravda spoke of the good= 


neighbourly relations between the U.S.S.R. and Finland as an example 


The Soviet Union sincerely desires the further 


Oe 


enmaterae 
friendship and co-operation with Finland and also with all the cae 


countries of northern Europe. .. . There are no contmosersah A qu 
dividing the U.S.S.R. and the northern countries. 


(The proposed visit of the Soviet leaders to Norway, S 
Denmark was. cancciiorantes the Soviet i 
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DAVID LLOYD GEORGE AS A FATHER 

“My FATHER—I wish I had the artist’s gift, and could give you an 
impression of him in a few inspired lines, but to do it in a few words 
__ is impossible ’, said LADy MEGAN LLoyp GEorGE in ‘ Woman’s Hour ’. 

“Someone once said: “L.G. is not a man, he is an element ”—true, 
and a disturbing element. We always felt, rather than knew, he was in 
the house. It was as though all the windows and doors had been 
oe open on a gusty day—vitality and vigour surged through the 

ouse. 

“He could be frightfully impatient over small things—the loss of 
a stud, the book he was reading—and the whole household would be in 
an uproar. If he wanted a thing done, it had to be done at once—“ if 
not sooner ”, he would say. There 
was a story told of him at a 
critical moment during the first 
world war. It had been decided to 
send Lord Hankey to France on 
an urgent mission. He turned to 
_ my father and said “ When am I 
to go, tomorrow? ”, and my 
father’s answer was: “ No, yester- 
day ”. 

‘When we were children, 
Sunday lunch was a_ great 
occasion in our lives. Then my 
father would raise the curtain and 
take us into the magic world of 
Dickens and Scott and Dumas. 
He would bring to life for us a 
whole succession of splendid 
characters, Monte Cristo, Squeers 
and Sarah Gamp, Rob Roy, the 
dashing D’Artagnan, and the 
sinister Bill Sikes. It was indeed 
as good as a play. He described 
in Welsh and in English the great 
tournament in Ivanhoe, until we 
could see the Black Knight on his 
great charger, we could almost 
hear the thunder of its hooves as 
he came into the lists. We were 
fugitives in the heather with Alan Breck, hardly daring to breathe; 
we watched with glee the hateful Squeers beaten at Dotheboys Hall. 
He had his audience in the palm of his hand. 

“A walk with my father was always an adventure. He would swing 
along, a Tyrolese cape slung over his shoulders, looking, as Philip 
Guedalla once said, “like something the Romans were after”. He 
would take us scrambling over ditches and through hedges, and across, 
and sometimes into his favourite river, the Dwyfor. I remember once 
we captured a hedgehog, and he carried it home triumphantly, It was 
served, suitably garnished, as a surprise for my mother, and I remember 
it was a race to see whether we could get the dish in before the 
hedgehog moved out. And then the hedgehog was put into the garden, 
where he fought a successful rearguard action with our Welsh terrier, 
Cymro. The house was always full of dogs—they loved him. He once 
said at a sheep dog trial in his constituency, that if dogs had votes he 
would have a safe seat for life. 

‘In the days before wireless, he used to start us all singing and join 
in himself with tremendous gusto. He had a varied repertoire ranging 
from Gilbert and Sullivan’s “ Willow Willow Waly”, to “ Cockles 
and Mussels ” and “ The Wild Man of Borneo has just come to town ”. 
And then suddenly he would swing into a majestic Welsh hymn. 

‘Our home in England and in Criccieth was dominated by politics— 
politics morning, noon and night. My father always woke with the lark, 
and had done at least two hours work before I had opened an eye, and 
breakfast was his first business appointment. Colleagues, visiting 
foreigners, experts of all sorts and kinds were summoned. He was a 
good listener as well as a talker, and he would cross-examine these 
witnesses and pick their brains until he had equipped himself with all 
the facts and figures he needed. 
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David Lloyd George with his daughter Megan at Criccieth in 1913 
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“His vitality was inexhaustible. Sir Winston Churchill once said 
to him that he had been trying out a new treatment of violet rays. 
“It’s splendid, you must try it”, he said to my father. I repeated 
this to a political friend, whose comment was “Heaven forbid—any 
more rays and he would become a public menace ”. 

“My father enjoyed life to the full, every moment of it, work and 
play. No setback in politics or even in the war could damp his 
effervescent spirits. Lord Lee once told me of the morning when 
the news of the Italian defeat at Caporetto had come through. He 
was summoned to a Cabinet Meeting at Downing Street. He hurried 
along expecting to find my father downcast and dejected. There was 
no one in the Cabinet Room, but he heard voices outside, and a gay 
and infectious laugh, and there on 
the terrace was my father, looking 
as though he had not a care in the 
world. Five minutes later he was 
in his seat in the Cabinet Room. 
“There .. has‘: been’ -‘a-’ great 
disaster ”, he said. In a few hours 
he was on his way to Italy with 
plans to restore and reform the 
broken Italian armies. He never 
allowed anything to get on top of 

him. 

' ‘Life with my father was 
certainly exciting—never a dull 
moment. You never knew what 
was going to happen from one 
second to the next’. 


BRIGHTER SLAG HEAPS 

‘ There is nothing beautiful about 
the countryside in the Wigan and 
Ince and Makerfield areas of 
South Lancashire ’, said HAROLD 
WEBB, a B.B.C. reporter, in ‘ The 
Eye-witness’. ‘Not even the 
cheerful friendly cotton and 
mining folk of the district would 
say that. When I was there, it 
was cold and drab, and the panorama of grey and mottled slag heaps 
gave it all an uninviting air to a stranger like myself. They told me that 
there is probably more derelict land per acre at Ince than anywhere else 
in Britain, Within the boundary of the Urban District Council about 
forty per cent. of the land, or 900 acres, is classed as derelict. 

‘It is a staggering figure indeed, and it is a sorry sight, too—the 
product of the unplanned industrial revolution of the last century in 
which the standards of town and country planning seemed to play no 
part. Most of the land has been ruined by the uncontrolled tipping of 
spoil from the mines. Other parts have dropped in through mining 
subsidence, and in other areas disused pit shafts dot the landscape. 

‘ But it was not a story of despair that they had to tell me at Ince. 
It was a story of hope, of real hope, for reclaiming much of the derelict 
land in this vital part of industrial Lancashire. They took me to see a° 
dozen Sherman tanks, specially modified for levelling and filling in a 
thirty-eight-acre site, on which a new community will soon arise. I saw 
the tanks in Warley’s Basin, an area of nine disused pit shafts, a minia- 
ture lake caused by mining subsidence, and a general refuse tip. It was 
all being flattened and compressed by these powerful-looking weapons 
of war, now on a mission of peace. Soil from a mining dump half a 
mile away was being brought and dumped into the miniature lake, Soon 
their job will be finished and the work of bringing new life into Warley’s 
Basin will begin in earnest. It is intended to build about eighty houses 
and a sports stadium comprising a running track, three football pitches, 
four tennis courts, and a bowling green, and the planners intend to plant 
trees round the perimeter and generally landscape the whole area. 

‘I drove off from Warley’s Basin in charge of two young and 
enthusiastic officials of the Lancashire County Council Planning Depart- 
ment. To them this job of brightening up and beautifying an area such 
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as Ince appeared to be almost a calling. One of them, an engineer, told 
me how they had managed to grow trees on slag heaps and pointed 
' proudly across the fields to these ugly mounds of industry which are now 
beginning to sprout his plantings. In years to come, he explained, some 
of these tips will be so covered by trees as to give the impression of 
being natural parts of the countryside. 

‘The planners’ ideas for revitalising this area reach out over the 
next twenty years. Warley’s Basin is really only a pilot scheme. In a 
month’s time the tanks will move off, to tackle another part of the 
area, perhaps to clear some derelict land for new industries ’. 


A MODEL NOAH’S ARK 

The Worshipful Company of Shipwrights organised a competition for 
a model of Noah’s ark upon the specifications given in the Bible. GRACE 
BRADBEER spoke about the winning entry, by Mr. Ash of Cowes, in 
‘ Window on the West ’. She said: ‘ The measurements of the Ark given 
in the Bible are sufficiently vague to be open to many different inter- 
pretations. To begin with we are not sure exactly what a “cubit ” is. 
But it is generally supposed to have been about 1.6 feet. The length of 
the original Ark was 300 cubits or approximately 480 feet; which is the 
size of a good modern 
liner. It is a startling << “geomet sees ‘ 
thought to realise that : eo ; 

the Ark was so big, 
and even more start- 
ling to think of the 
work it involved, 
stuffed from end to 
end as it was sup- 
posed to be with 
animals —and_ wild 
animals at that. 

‘My first impres- 
sion of the winning 
entry was that here 
was something much 
more practical than 
the nursery toy with 
which we are all so 
familiar; there is no 
keel, because the flat 
bottom was intended 
to rest level on the earth when the floods went down, and no means of 
propelling it either, as the Ark was in no sense a boat. It was more of a 
floating farm, or a zoo, content to drift over the waters during those 
weeks of rain until the conditions returned to normal once more. 

“In the centre on one side is a wide ramp up which the animals 
were to walk “two by two ”’, and this ramp continues from the hold to 
the top deck by a series of gentle slopes. There are two decks above the 
hold, the heavier animals to keep down below and the smaller animals 
and birds on top. There is a certain amount of open space on the top 
deck, presumably for exercise, and the family is accommodated on this 
deck, too: a big room for Noah and one each for his sons and their 
families. There are also storerooms here, and at one end—there is no 
strict fore and aft—there is the communal dining-room with an oblong 
table and forms each side. At the opposite end is the synagogue with 
its sacrificial altar. 

‘There is a good arrangement of ventilators, all of which open on 
this deck, and at the squared-off bows and stern are big rubbish chutes. 
Both decks and the hold have big wooden water tanks which were 
filled by an ingenious arrangement of hollowed, slanting, bamboos which 
come off the roof in a series of angles. There are also places for fodder 
and animal bedding, as well as pens, stalls and cages of all sizes. 

“As no one knows what “ gopher” wood was the model was made 
of cedar. The fine, accurate detail was carried through to the remotest 
corner of the model, and I thought it one of the most enchanting things 
I have seen for a long time’. 


NOSES AT OUR WINDOW 

‘Some are born to stately homes, some achieve them, and, it seems, 
the Government has them thrust upon it’ said P. K. L. DANKs in a talk 
in the Midland Home Service. ‘We come into a fourth category. We 
have acquired one—not the whole of one, only a wing, and it is not 
really ours, we only rent it. 
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‘With the exception of the caretaker-guide, we are the a occu- 
pants of Newstead Abbey. The Abbey, between Nottingham and Mans- 
field, is one of those old buildings that was a Priory until the Reforma- — 
tion. It then came into, and remained in, the hands of the Byron family 4 
until Lord Byron, the poet, sold it in 1818. Since then it has had several 
owners, until most of it came into the possession of Nottingham Corpora- 
tion in 1931. Most of the Abbey is set aside as a museum. Byron’s 
bedroom and sitting-room are as they were in his day, complete with 
all his furniture. The large drawing-room holds the Roe-Byron collection, 
one of the most complete records of Byroniana, and the galleries hold 
knick-knacks associated with the poet. The old Chapter House has been 
converted into a chapel in which services are held every Sunday for 
those who live on and around the estate. 

‘We have a wing which is almost detached from the main building. 
Originally, it was the Prior’s quarters, later to become the private 
apartments of the owner. We have three large double bedrooms, one 
completely panelled in Jacobean oak, the others decorated in fussy 
plaster work. Our drawing-room is a large, beautifully proportioned 
room in which the poet wrote parts of “ Childe Harold ”. 

‘Nottingham Corporation opens the Abbey grounds to the public all 
the year round, and 
the Abbey itself from 
Easter to the end of 
September. There are 
twenty-five acres of 
garden and in addi- 
tion there are two 
lakes and a pond, and 
lawns stretching over 
twelve. acres. The 
gardens are beauti- 
fully cared. for under 
the eagle eye of Mr. 
Catt, the head gar- 
dener, who has some 
dozen or so under- 
gardeners to help him. 
The amount of work 
they do is prodigious, 
and the result is well 
worth their effort. 
Considering the num- 
ber who walk round the gardens—anything up to 100,000 a year— 
it is amazing how little litter is left lying about. What there is, is 
picked up first thing each morning and taken away for burning. 

' “Last year one of the greatest and least expected attractions was our 
Siamese kitten. Some people have never seen a Siamese cat before, and 
when they see her at the top of a walnut tree wonder whether she is a 
squirrel or a monkey. But it is we who are the monkeys in the cage 
upon which the public, full of “satiable curiosity”, gaze in. Some 
actually look in at us through our windows, whilst others stare at us 
when we sit.in the garden. To do so they have to avoid a notice board 
which states plainly in large letters “ This part of the Abbey is private ”. 
The women who come by coach, perhaps on the annual village outing, 
are made of-stern stuff. All good broad matrons there—no nonsense 
about them. Nothing is private to them, nothing sacred. From a distance 
they will see our drawing-room windows and walk nearer. Undaunted 
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_ The - prizewinning model of Noah’s 
- Ark, made to* the specifications de- 
scribed in the Book of Genesis. It has 
. been photographed with some of the 
: roof slats removed 


‘they advance until, faces at the window, with hands shading eyes from 


reflected light, they glare in at us having tea, or an afternoon nap, or a 

“ quickie ” before dinner. We complain politely; it is of no avail: they 
have paid good money to see the Abbey and the Abbey they are going 
to see, and all that therein is. We soon learned that to make the place 
at all bearable we would have to adopt an attitude of mind which 
ignored the public. If we let them worry us, we could not go on living 
here any longer. 

‘What of the other side of the picture? The glorious mornings in 
the summer when we wake up and see the gardens bathed in sunshine, 
and empty—not a soul about. The whole of the winter when we hardly 
see anyone who is not a neighbour. We find the grounds are far more 
often deserted than the contrary, and we feel it is well worth while 
to be on show for a short, time, so as to enjoy living in peace for most 
of the time in the sort of place we could never afford to buy or : 
keep up. On balance there is so much more we like than hate — 
that now we sit back and ignore the re - laugh at ie? noses 
at our window ’. 
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ECALCITRANT—it is a strange word to use of a school; 
but it can be used of the grammar school, and that not only 
by those who seem to seek its decease. The good grammar 
: “Aschool, then, is recalcitrant, first because it won’t lie down 
and die as some people want it to do; and second because, remaining 
_ very much alive, it insists on going beyond the limits prescribed for 
= + it in seeking to meet the needs of a technological age. First, then, 
__ it won’t lie down and die. That would be to abandon the advantage, 
_ the indispensability, of selection: the process of choosing particular 
children for a school of a particular type. And on ae need for this the 
_ grammar school has inside information. . 
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Ten years ago the modern school was the first love of the educationist. 

; That i is not surprising. The 1944 Act had brought the modern school 
_ into being. Here was something new, a fresh field to till, room for 
experiment. Here was emancipation from the examination system, from 
_ the competition motive, from the disciplines that separate one pupil 
from another. The modern school began to find its feet, and many 
men of ideals were ready—and still are—to explain its merits and 
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work in it. There was never any need for those who explored this field | 


to denigrate the grammar school. Yet, for a time, that often seemed 
to be the consequence of their advocacy. More recently, the compre- 
hensive school has claimed the theorist’s attention, with its evasion of 
the selection problem. And again the grammar school has seemed to 
be the irritant to advocates of the new experiment. But we in the 


grammar school believe that different endowments require different 


educational environments, and that the nettle of selection must be 
grasped. We must select, unless we are to acquiesce in gross wastage 
of human material, unless we are to be really unfair to the children at 
both ends of the intelligence scale. Nor should we think that when a 
child at eleven gets to a grammar school he has. ae on an escalator 
which will take him to the top. 
The truth about selection is quite different. A junior school head- 
master of experience and wisdom told me of the warning he gives to 
_ parents at the time of the special place examination. He says: 
tiie If you want him to be a success at the grammar school, it will mean 
}: the child breaking with his present friends, the home not "switching on 
television till eight o’clock, having a heater in a separate room for 
_ his homework, keeping him from joining civic youth clubs, and being 
° prepared to keep him at school for seven more years, Don’ t choose a 
tad grammar school unless you are prepared to do this. 
Perhaps that is a negative way of putting the difference between a 
| modern school and a grammar school. It may even sound snobbish, but 
the point can be made without intellectual snobbishness. Modern schools 


school. The grammar school makes demands of a different sort. 
But is there really any need for all these renunciations? I look at 
__ the school in which I serve; it is a maintained grammar school; and 
though north-country boys are hard workers, sometimes some counsel 
is necessary. And when a boy is failing to fulfil his early promise I often 
find myself echoing what the junior school headmaster said. The 
- matter may, however, be put more positively. The grammar school 
stands for the love of scholarship, for the humility before a body of 
knowledge that makes a student. There must be readiness to accept 
___ the discipline of study, the grind that all mastery requires. . Every 
_ grammar school headmaster will say that sixth-form work begins in 
the first form. In his very first year the be must see ahead of him 
-~» the way he will go. 
" ‘It is a commonplace of school life that even boys who want to work 
have to be made to work; the moment’s temptation to fritter away 
time is too strong. They must be made to do what at bottom they 
sar -want to do—not ‘made to’ in the brutal way of the worst Victorian 
ae . _ pedagogues, but ‘made to’ by the kind of inducement that a healthy 
school spirit provides. It is just not true that boys on their own will 
some. to their intellectual capacity; some will, for some of the time, 


can do a fine job of work, but their ethos is not the ethos of a grammar . 
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in some subjects; but for most, the steady pressure of social approval 
is required. That is why a boy in a grammar school should make 
friends with those who have obligations like his own. And this is 
especially true at fifteen. If his friends have started work—are already 
mixing in a man’s world, with money to rattle in their pockets, and 
with empty evenings—he ‘will find it hard to remain a school-boy, and 
do his homework with a whole heart. P 

The fact is that a grammar school way of life is a kind of training— 
like training for athletics, or the constant practice necessary for success 
with a violin. It involves giving up easy, immediate pleasures for some 
better thing. And without selection—the placing together in one school 
of those capable of this kind of development—many who at eleven 
showed promise would miss their way. We cannot afford to lose them. 
It is because we in grammar schools value for all who can profit-by it 
what a good grammar school can give that we refuse to surrender the 
benefits of selection. We fear that in comprehensive schools—if they 
are really comprehensive, that is, if there is no initial creaming off 
to grammar or direct-grant schools of the really first rate—the edge 
of the intellect of the ablest will be blunted, and many who in a 
grammar school would achieve all they are academically capable of 
will never be fully stretched. 

If you say: ‘What you are doing is to create a class barrier by this 
selection at eleven plus’, the answer is a plain denial. It is to use the 
word ‘class’ in a pejorative sense. Many of us (and I am myself one 
of the many) owe our education’ to.parents whe made sacrifices, parents 
who deliberately limited their home life for our sakes. You know the 
sort of thing: ‘Be quiet, don’t talk now, let Johnnie get on with his 
homework! ’ And even if parents have seen their children grow away 
from them intellectually, there need be no estrangement. If they do 
not resent their growth, but encourage it; if they value excellence, 
whether in athletics, or music, or scholarship; then after a possible short 
period of adolescent gaucherie, friendship with their children will be 
richer for it. There is no need for education to break a family or to 
divide a nation. It is only by the selective school that we can use to the 
full the intellectual potential of our abler children. Selection is the 


basis of grammar school education. If you say selection is wrong, the — 


grammar school is recalcitrant—it knows that selection is necessary. 


Making Technical Education Respectable 

And the grammar school is recalcitrant in this second way: it goes 
beyond the decent limits set for it. It alone can make the word 
‘technical’ intellectually respectable, and that is its job in the immedi- 
ate future. At university level technical education is already respectable. 
The undergraduate who reads engineering at the university does not lose 
academic status. There are faculties of technology as well as of arts. 
In fact, the expansion of applied science would be impossible on any 


other assumption. How different at the school level! There are a few 


notable exceptions; but in general technical education is regarded as 
academically inferior. It is worth while to see why this is so. 

In the grammar school it has been customary to regard practical 
subjects—woodwork and metalwork—as suitable for the ‘C’ stream. 
Boys not able to do Latin might yet do technical drawing. The non- 
intellectual character of technical subjects was implied. And the tech- 
nical school itself was content with this lowly status. With children 
entering at the age of thirteen, it had to make do with a second 
creaming of ability; the ablest had already been removed. The fact 
is that the word ‘ technical’ has meanings at every level of attainment 
and ability. In school work it has for too long been associated chiefly 
with pre- ~trade-apprenticeship training. The newer word ‘ technology’ 
and ‘ automation’ indicate the need for a new approach. 

What then of the new technical high schools? They recruit at the 
age of eleven, competing with grammar schools for entrants, and are 


already beginning to develop sixth forms—not large, yet, but growing. 


The latest figures are: more than 20,000 boys of seventeen and over 
in grammar schools; less than 500 in technical schools. Nevertheless, 
some technical high schools are well known through the country, and 
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while it is true that they are establishing themselves a 


not hold public esteem as do the grammar schools, and selection for 
them is often ‘second-choice’ selection by parents whose first choice 
would have been the grammar school. The limited connotation given to 
. the word ‘ technical’ has bedevilled these schools, and one of their first 
~ tasks is to rehabilitate this word. The other obvious comment is this: 

selection at eleven plus implies ability to select for the particular purpose 
__ which a school serves, and this means selection on the grounds of apti- 


several years later. There i is a dilemma here, and technical schools are 
still working out a philosophy to meet it. 
The position then is this: technology needs first-class brains and 
= eal these are to be found in schools of sound academic standing. You can 
_-__ recognise ability at eleven, but you cannot recognise particular aptitudes 
with any certainty; indeed, generally speaking, the abler the child, the 
later will he know which way to turn. Yet the schools which contain 
these abler boys, the grammar schools, have curricula which do little 
to indicate to the boy the high academic level at which industry is now 
gee seeking recruits. What is wanted now, in 1957, is that a few grammar 
*Gan schools of high standing, schools that are clearly successful in the 
__—_— particular job of a grammar school, should accept into their curricula 
the implications of a technological age. They should introduce tech- 
nical courses, no longer soft options for the “C’ stream, but integral 
— with the rest of their work and making the same intellectual demands. 
This will mean that technical subjects will have to be taught in a 
new way, at depth: basic principles of design and fundamental science, 
not just current practice with some rote learning. 
At one time the applications of science lagged behind the extending 
=e frontiers of knowledge, but now technological science has caught up 
yaa and is waiting for the findings of fundamental research which it has 
itself initiated. The picture of the disinterested scientist, with his active 
curiosity, speculative thinking, and love of knowledge for its own sake, 
ie is still valid; there must always be something of the poet in the 
Bc creative scientist—but there is, too, pressing on him from outside, the 
urgent demand of society for results that can be applied. The technical 
course, conscious of this and of the intellectual and social problems 
involved, will give a particular slant to its treatment of traditional 
- subjects. Latin and, say, technical drawing will be equally demanding, 
on, respected, and equally intellectual disciplines, 


A Unity—with Many Options 
Such a school will be one, a unity, selective, and with many conan 


can choose between the equally difficult academic studies: languages, 
_ humanities, mathematics, pure science, applied science, engineering, and 
so on. Such a school can only be called grammar-technical if this hybrid 
word alters meaning; it would be grammar with technical courses, or 

- equally grammar with language courses, or grammar with any other 
_ course it happens to contain. How would universities accept such a 
change? Engineering faculties now say: ‘ Do mathematics and physics; 
leave engineering drawing and workshop practice to us’. But boys 
must be taught where their interests lie; acquaintance with the workshop 
must not be deferred; else, maybe, intérest in the academic studies, 
which will be needed later, will itself evaporate. The technical course 
would do what other courses leading to the professions do—use voca- 
‘tional interest as an incentive, use the feeling of relevance to give sig- 


involve. There need be no inflexibility in such a scheme. Even now 
_ grammar school boys doing an arts course in the sixth can transfer 
to science at a university, and some boys move in the reverse direction. 
In the same way applied science and engineering courses will lead to 
the university or to other forms of further education, though transfer 
to other courses would always be possible. 
‘Tf it is asked: ‘Cannot the technical schools do just this? ’, 
Te fhe answer is: ‘Yes’. If the grammar school becomes grammar- 
ae technical in the way just defined, the good technical school can become 
_ technical-grammar. But a start must be made where the ablest children 
are, and the future technologist will score by having been in a school 
where the humanities are seriously studied. A large part of a liberal 
education arises from cross-fertilisation between different specialisms 
which thrive together in mutual respect. The future technologist should 
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} many of 
others if they could get the ‘feel’ of these subjects while at 
- studying them with the same rigour as any other academic subject. 


of the Spens Report, modern-technical-grammar, in general hey do 


tudes for the particular courses which make the bias of the technical 
school, though, in fact, these aptitudes will not usually be apparent till _ 


Boys will do a common course till they reach the age at which they — 


ie _. mificance to study, and give some foretaste of what a career might | 


_ At least I learned that is not true, The obstacle is oneself. It requires % 


act go on to technological studies, 


there must be selection, to get together children with the capacity for 
analysing and generalising; and there must be a breaking of hed 
dichotomy which has kept separate in the schools of the country pure — 
and applied sciences. If to insist on these requirements in the present 
situation is to be recalcitrant then the good grammar pote is } not - 
ashamed to be recalcitrant. —Third Programme . i 
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harder than it looks. Dr. Johnson was talking nonsense when, he Fees a 
that when a man knows he is to be hanged in a fortnight it concentrates — 
his mind wonderfully. The doctor, though he had a full life, never 
went to the scaffold nor to the House of Commons a see box on a — 
stormy day. 
Nothing, curiously, later on changed my first private reactions to the 
box—though probably no two victims feel the same about it. Before — a 
you go to it the first time, the box, about three feet from where you sit, 
looks a stiff jump to a winded horse. It is agreeably surprising to find — 
it still there when you rise. It is knobbly with brass ornaments, and 
these at first attract attention and keep the fingers exercised. : 
The House, which I thought I knew by sight, had an entirely fresh 
look, by no means unpleasing. This is because for the first time you — 
have, at least for a start, attracted everyone’s attention, which has a 
profound appeal to human vanity. I would not go all the way with | 
Julian Grenfell and say the joy of battle takes you by the throat, but 
that sensation, which eluded me throughout the second world war, is — 
lurking. The House goes back to front. That is to say, the Opposition, _ 
in front, absorb you. They can be weighed up. The Government benches — _ 
behind, supposed to be friendly, seem a dangerous, unknown quantity. 
I fancy there is some physiological trick about this because most of us, : 
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if submitted to sudden violent danger, clasp the back of our heads and 


necks. The back is always vulnerable. Mid-off. always looks a nicer — 
chap than first slip. 

There is ‘also this handicap, at least ae beginners, which onlookers 
do not always see or appreciate. It is not always possible to apply, as" 
one should, the whole of one’s mind to the task in hand. Part of the e 
imagination is tempted to flirt with those possibilities of disaster and 
disgrace which a serious slip would cause. Such slips do occur. It 
depends on temperament. But it is because so often Ministers’ imagina- 
tions are thus distracted from the immediate task—even immobilised— _ 
that some speeches at the box sound flat. Jn 

Libraries are full of the memoirs of senior Ministers, successful and 
otherwise. The Under Secretary has a very small bibliography from — 
which to draw counsel. His place has changed in recent years. Once, 
in many Ministries, he had a few responsibilities and sighed because he 
had too little to do. I never found this troublesome. Civil Servants and 
private offices admirably pre-digest a good deal for Ministers, but there 
is still plenty to eat. Because Whitehall is bigger and busier, Ministers, 


_large and small, have plenty to do. If you asked me what the junior — 


Minister’s guiding notions should be, I would put it like this. As a — 
back-bencher one has lived with and developed as best one could many © 
ideas, even ideals. Some are good and some less good. I have alweynes 
found them the mainspring of political enthusiasm, On the back | 
benches the M.P. is free as the wind to express and pursue them— — 
always provided the wind blows roughly the right way. On entering a <e 
Ministry I found, as others do, that such ideas—like Winnie the Pooh’s — 
—seem a good deal less impressive when trotted into the open. The a 


size and weight of Whitehall is great. The best ideas diminish i in stature 


and routine work can damp enthusiasm. 
There is a myth that the obstacles to bright ideas are Civil Servants) is 


imagination to pick the appropriate idea from your cupboard, and ski 
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The Englishman’s House—I 


THE LISTENER 


~The House in the Town 


The first of three talks by W. G. HOSKINS 


HE English country houses have been written about over and 

_ over again from the Elizabethan palace in the Midlands or the 

Home Counties down to the delectable small manor houses of 

the south-west. But there has been no serious study until recent 

years of the houses of the great mass of people in this country—middle- 

class houses in towns, which survive in diminishing numbers, and 

farmhouses and cottages in the countryside. We are almost entirely 

ignorant of the ways in which these smaller houses developed in 

plan, the way the ancestors of 95 per cent. of us lived, what kind of 

rooms they had, how many rooms there were at different periods, of 

the various types of their houses; and the reasons why there are 
differences of type. 

There were pioneer works like Addy’s Evolution of the English 
House, and Innocent’s Development of English Building Construction, 
but these were not followed up, nor were they really concerned 
with the varied plans of small houses except in a limited and rather 
incidental way. But in recent years, impelled by the continued 
destruction of this kind of house, there has been a notable revival of 
serious interest in vernacular building in this country. Most important 
are the books of Iowerth Peate on The Welsh House and Sir Cyril 
Fox and Lord Raglan on Monmouthshire Houses; but these both relate 


to Wales (because Monmouthshire is culturally part of Wales, whatever . 


the administrative boundary may be) and neither of them discusses town 
houses. There is still no book on the small English house. 

We have also a growing number of 
articles in the learned journals on the 
houses of different localities, and two or 
three unpublished university theses. There 
is, too, a vernacular architecture group, 
founded a few years ago. At last we are 
beginning to take an interest in a subject 
which, on the Continent, and especially in 
Germany, has been studied for decades; 
and not a day too soon in England when 
one thinks of the relentless destruction 
of the visible evidence that goes on week 
after week in our towns and countryside. 

We all know the tall, narrow-fronted, 
gabled houses that survive in consider- 
able numbers in some of our ancient cities 
and towns, and we look at them, rightly, 
as a picturesque element in the town 
scene. But they are worth a closer 
inspection. At Ipswich, for example, one 
of the leading ports of England in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
there is a particularly interesting kind 
of house. Like most of our main-street 
houses, it was the home of a well-to-do 
merchant; and it occupies, like. all 
these main street houses, a long narrow 
site: that is, it has a narrow frontage 
on to the street and then ranges of build- 
ings running back behind to a great 
depth. This type of house has no direct 
entrance from the street—or had none 
originally. It has a long side-passage off 
which the doorways open to give access 
to the shop and to the kitchen behind. 
The passage then emerges into the open 
air at the back, into a long courtyard or 

en as the case may be. 

The Ipswich house, when one goes 
down this side-passage and studies its 

anatomy rather than its superficial 
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mode of life about 
which we know little, 
for on the main street 
the merchant had his 
tiny shop and behind 
that were the kitchen 
and buttery; and then 
the other living rooms 
were piled up above 
the shop and kitchen. 
As we emerge from the 
side-passage we find 
ourselves then in a 
long, narrow yard with 
ranges of warehouses or 
stretching back 
along the site until we 
emerge directly on to 
the quay beside the 
river Orwell. At the 
back door, so to speak, 
the Ipswich merchant’s 
ships unloaded straight 
into his warehouses, and 


No. 32 New Street, Plymouth: an Elizabethan six-roomed house 
that was occupied by middling merchants or professional men. 
‘In 1631, for example, it was owned by the Receiver of Plymouth 


Doorway leading to the courtyard of Clifton 
House, a merchant’s house (sixteenth-seven- 
teenth century) in Queen Street, King’s Lynn 


at the front door, on the main street, he 
was selling pennyworths of goods to 
retail customers. In between, he carried 
on the wholesale business that was the 
mainstay of his livelihood: he covered 
the whole range of trading, from importer 
to retail shopkeeper, and his house plan 
is visible evidence of it. 

The ancient port of King’s Lynn is 
also particularly instructive to study in 
this way, with perhaps an even wider 
range of house types than Ipswich. A 
whole book could be written about this 
one town alone. 

The Ipswich house and its complex 
of buildings behind is a fairly simple one 
to understand, at least externally, but at” 
Chester, in the famous Rows, we have a 
type of town house which is much more 
complex even to explain from the out- 
side: it is the most distinctive thing of 
its kind in England, and it is doubtful 
whether it has an exact parallel anywhere 
in Europe. It is not even easy to describe 
these remarkable houses to someone who 
has never seen them. They are certainly 
picturesque and very convenient in a wet 
climate like ours, because one can do all 
one’s shopping under cover. But, as 
houses, they give rise to all sorts of, at 
the moment, unanswerable questions 
when one starts to think about them. 

Essentially, the Chester Rows consist 
of a covered way, a pavement at street 
level, which is formed by carrying the 
first floor of the houses several feet for- 
ward and supporting it by means of a 


had z aikablad range ‘of colonnaded shops i in the sixteenth century, now 
all gone; but what is unique at Chester is that the first-floor level is a 
‘similar colonnaded way, formed by carrying the floor above that for- 
ward, in line with the colonnade below. It is a mystery why this 
ingenious method of building was copied nowhere else in England. 
One commonly gets a certain amount of overhanging or oversailing 
‘of the upper storeys in timbered 
____ houses in England between, say, the 
- fifteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
is with the first floor projecting three 
or four feet forward beyond the shop — 
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oe _ front and the second floor projecting - 
__—__ similarly beyond the line of the first; 
and possibly even a third projection 


___ above that again. This is the obvious 
we of getting extra house space in 

a very narrow street such as The 
Shambles at York. 

Such oversailing of the upper 
-——_—_—- storeys could be carried to dangerous 
-__ Jengths unless there was room to carry 

the first floors on a  colonnade, 
especially in ancient towns where 
the street lines had been determined 
as far back as Anglo-Saxon times 
and were generally extremely narrow. 
We find, for example, the city 
-authorities at Exeter worried by the 
growing tendency for rich merchants, 
about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, to enlarge their houses by 
building their upper floors farther 
and farther forward over the street; 
and in August, 1563, they made a 
by-law that no man should build for- 
ward in this way until the mayor and 
aldermen had seen what he proposed 
to do and agreed to it. They seem 
to have had a rule that a man might 
extend his first-floor room, which was © 
his hall or principal living-room in 

_ fact, forward by four feet beyond the 

shop below, and that he might carry 

a bay window a further sixteen inches 

forward on brackets. This is the type 

of window one often sees, of course, 

in houses of this period, gaining 

five feet four inches at the first- 

floor level. These regulations were 

meant to be taken seriously. In the same. month one Robert Hunt, 
a merchant of the city, was ordered to demolish all he had done 
to his hall because he had exceeded the permitted degree of oversailing. 
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have never been studied. Much of what one sees in houses of this period 


knowing the by-laws of the city concerned. A number of old Exeter 
houses, for example, have a massive wall of red sandstone between 
_ them and the next house, rising to the full height of the houses—clearly 
a fire-break between extremely inflammable houses of timber, lath, 
_and plaster. One noticed after the great fire raid of May, 1942, how 
these big sandstone walls stood up amidst the devastated area which 
___ had burnt like matchboxes. And one suspects, in a case like that, that 
a the the city authorities must have made a by-law some time in the late 
fifteenth century requiring these great walls to be put in wherever 
an old house was rebuilt. 

I have spoken so far only of merchants’ houses, but in a provincial 
town of any size—say 5,000 people—in 1500 there were already great 
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- types of dwelling house. Some of these types have disappeared without 
a single trace and we can recover them now (if at all) only from the 
study of documents, notably the inventories made for purposes of 

_ proving a will. This is particularly true of the houses of the labouring 
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Drawing of an Elizabethan merchant’s house, built about 1567, in "High 
ait: Exeter 


Other cities must have had similar building regulations but they 


—say, 1400 to 1700—and, of course, later can be explained only by. 


‘reached four or five storeys—in. London they were: at times as much 


inequalities of wealth, clearly defined social classes, and therefore distinct — 


a century or two. pa 

What we have today represents “he pet building im ake 

would not be here at all, and it generally represents | the h 
or two social classes at the most. Mostly. they are, or were, 
of well-to-do merchants lining the main streets of their respe 
and the houses of the lesser merchants and professional men in he 
: streets just away from the main street. 

Of the houses of the labouring clas 


total Soap we have no ‘record 
at all. Their cottages and hovels fell & 
down long ago, and since ‘they made ‘ 
no wills there are no inventories to 
describe their houses in the absence — 
of the buildings themselves. 
[t is fairly certain that the labour = ig 
ing class occupied one-floor cottages 
with one room only, very occasionally — 
with two rooms. We have no surviving — 1 


houses of the class above them, that 
embraced the small shopkeepers, thevae 
artisans, and the craftsmen, but we — 
have some documents about them. a 
For instance, an Exeter baker in a 
poor part of the city who died in 1564 
occupied a simple two-floored house; — Fi 
on the ground floor was his shop, with — 
a kitchen and bakehouse behind, and 
above that lay his hall or iirc 
and his only chamber or bedroom. A 
shoemaker’s house in, the same city in aA 
1591 was even simpler—the shop and 
a hall behind, with the children’s 
chamber above the hall. Here there _ 
was virtually only one room for living 
purposes, for the so-called children’s — zs 
chamber was no more than a small 
loft obtained by boarding over a part 4 
of the hall. Aa 
The more substantial tradesmen 

and craftsmen in the late sixteenth — 
and the early seventeenth centuries 
occupied houses of two floors ing 

a cock-loft or attic above that. 
These houses contained probably four 
or five rooms besides the shop or 
workshop. Then, above the shop- — 
keeper-artisan class, we have the 
houses of the lesser merchants and ~ 
the Prisca men. There is a perfect example of this type of house — 
in New Street, Plymouth, which we know was developed for middle- 
class housing in the fifteen-eighties. Plymouth was a booming war town 
and everybody was looking for houses. Number 32 New Street has 
fortunately been preserved from the devastation that the German air 


By courtesy of Exeter City Library 


-force and the city council have between them made of old Plymouth; 


it is in a side street and therefore it presents its long front to the street. — 
Even so, it is only a single room wide. It has three floors, two rooms et 
on each floor—six rooms in all. | 
It is usually in the main streets that we find most of the surviving 
timbered houses—the houses of the richest class of the town. Here © 
space was valuable from a very early date, and one finds therefore the — 3 
almost invariable type is a narrow fronted house with the side passage 
giving access to the house and the courtyard behind. Since the iat j 
was so narrow, these houses piled their rooms up and up until they ity 


Pad 
i 


as six floors high. In other words, the site dictated an entirely differen 
plan of house from those in the side streets where frontages were less 
valuable. One also gets the development of cellars on these very narro’ 
and expensive sites at an ‘erly date, and the cellars destroy the Saxon 
and Roman levels. This is partly-why we know so little about th 
levels in old English cities. In many towns such ancient houses ha 
bs par been sien an “at new AGEs: often ae -stre 
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widening in the late nineteenth century, so that their real age is con- 
cealed from the passer-by. But I have often explored such shops in 
main streets and found that behind the brick or the chromium facade 
there is, in fact, a complete medieval house—certainly beneath the shop 
and above it—with the original staircases and so on. 

The houses of this upper merchant class differed, to some extent, 
from one town to another. They had certain things in common. Except 
perhaps at Chester, which badly needs measuring and explaining, it was 
invariable for the shop and the kitchen and buttery to be on the ground 
floor; the hall and the principal chamber or bedroom to be on the 
first floor; and then tiers of bedrooms, probably two on each floor, 
above that again. That was the basic plan, but there are all sorts of 
interesting variations from one region to the next. For instance, in 
Exeter again, where the documents happen to be copious, it is 
clear that there were two halls in the merchants’ houses, one at the 
front overlooking the street, another one at the back overlooking 
the courtyard or garden; and so we get what the documents call 
the ‘hall and the fore-hall’. We find on examining the houses that 
the hall, which was the main room of the house, lay at the back 
overlooking the quiet and solitude of the little garden. Similarly, 
the principal bedroom lay at the back, also overlooking the garden. 
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But there are curious differences in the size of town houses, too. In 
Elizabethan days the rich merchants of Newcastle occupied houses with 
anything from six to nine rooms, not counting the shop; warehouses and 
cellars and so on; but in Exeter, which was then a city of similar size 
and wealth, the merchants had houses of ten to fifteen rooms, which 
probably represented an extra one or two storeys above the Newcastle 
level. This must be a purely cultural difference: it simply meant that 
down to 1600 or later the Newcastle merchant preferred to keep most 
of his wealth in his cellars and warehouses and not to build an ostenta- 
tious house; but the Exeter merchants built taller houses, decorated them 
more lavishly with remarkable plaster ceilings, some of which one can 
still find upstairs in modern shops, and furnished them more showily. 

The Rows at Great Yarmouth, another distinctive type of town 
building, were admirably recorded by the late Mr. St. John 
O’Neil, but only just in time. The Rows at Chester have never been, 
to my knowledge, systematically measured, planned and recorded; and 
one cannot really tell what has happened to a house structurally until 
one has the plan down on paper. Here is a whole field of social and 
architectural history awaiting exploration. Houses are often the only 
evidence we have of a whole way of life in certain social classes. But, 
while we wait, this evidence is perishing daily—Third Programme 


Discoverer of the Circulation of the Blood 


J. W. BARNETT on the centenary of William Harvey 


NE morning in June, 300 years ago, a funeral cortege 

assembled at Roehampton. Gathered there to say farewell to 

their late colleague, Dr. William Harvey, was a large number 

of medical men of London. Now, three centuries later, in 
June 1957, a still greater body of medical and scientific men, not only 
from London but from all over the world, are meeting in Britain. 
They are here, with the Harveian Society of London, to do honour to 
the memory of William Harvey and to record the progress that has 
been achieved in the field of the heart and the circulation of the blood 
since his day. Because he was the man who discovered how the heart 
worked, and the fact of the circulation 
of the blood. 

Harvey was born on April 1, 1578, 
in Folkestone, where today his statue 
faces the sea. Up to his time, medicine 
and the sciences were governed by the 
works and ideas of such men as Aristotle 
and it amounted almost to blasphemy 
to question such authority. Indeed, one 
Dr. Servetus, who had some original 
ideas about blood circulation in the 
lung, was burned -at the stake along 
with his books on the subject. The 
ancients approached their problems 
differently from us and from Harvey. 
They considered that knowledge about 
Nature could be won by thought only, 
and that experiment, observation, and 
measurement were misleading and un- 
trustworthy. But Harvey would have 
none of that. He made it clear that 
conclusions and reasoning must be based 
on observed facts, instead of facts being 
forced to fit in with preconceived con- 
clusions. He was no mere desk man, 
indeed he had a most varied career 
and even by present-day standards was 
extremely well educated. 

His early education was at King’s 
School, Canterbury, and he graduated 
in arts at Caius College, Cambridge. 
He then proceeded to Padua in Italy, 
where in 1602, at the age of twenty- 
four, he obtained his certificate as 


Culielmus - Harvey « 4 -D.- 


William Harvey (1578-1657): a portrait by Cornelius Jansen 
By courtesy of the Royal College of Physicians 


Doctor of Physic. This certificate describes him as skilful, expert, and 
most efficiently qualified in Medicine and the Arts. He completed his 
medical education by taking his M.D. at Cambridge and, during the 
Civil War, became Warden of Merton College, Oxford, forming one 
of the group that later became the Royal Society. Within a few years 
of his return from Italy he became Physician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital and Lecturer in Anatomy at the College of Physicians in 
London. He remained, with breaks, physician to the hospital for thirty- 
four years: his salary—£25 a year. 

Harvey’s ruling passion was the search for knowledge from Nature, 
by observation and by experiment. As 
he himself said: ‘I profess both to 
learn and to teach anatomy, not from 
books but from dissections, not from 
philosophers but from the fabric of 
Nature herself’. He neglected no 
opportunity and all through his life he 
was learning, experimenting, proving. 
He wrote two main books, one on 
Development, and another entitled An 
Anatomical Disquisition on the Move- 
ment of the Heart and Blood in 
Animals. This was his great work. 

By 1616 glimpses of the truth had 
come to him, and in his anatomical lec- 
tures he frequently referred to a circular 
motion of the blood. But proof was 
lacking, and he demanded absolute 
proof. He examined and cast aside the 
old ideas and would accept nothing that 
he could not see with his own eyes. He 
worked unceasingly. When he could 
get them he dissected human subjects, 
mostly the bodies of executed criminals, 
and he performed post-mortems when- 
ever he could get permission to do so 
—because, as he said: ‘I learn much 
of the normal workings of the bedy by 
the study of the abnormal’. He visited 
the slaughter houses, examining the 
pole-axed, unconscious animals. He 
frequented the hunting fields of the 
King and dissected hundreds of animals, 
large and small. Such things as frogs, 


toh su ‘ 
able time aires they were killed. As the beats became : d sloy 
a so the details of the action of the heart were revealed more cleatigan 


began his experiments, exclaimed: 
arduous and so full of difficulty, that I was almost tempted to think 


Gradually, over the years, the truth took final shape in the mind of 


this seventeenth-century physician. The pieces of the great puzzle fell 

_ together. The problem of the ages was at last solved. He had proved 
— without question the facts of the circulation which are, briefly, that 
_ the blood is pumped from the heart through the arteries of the body, 
__ limbs, lungs, and head. From the arteries it passes through the smaller 
vessels and capillaries into the veins, which return it to the heart; and 
‘ epee the circle begins once more. 


Even to us, who know so much more than Harvey, it is truly awe- 


_ inspiring to think that our hearts make over 4,000 pump strokes an 
hour, all through the years of our lives: and the blood from each of 

_ these strokes, passing through, say, the brain, gives off nourishment and 
oxygen to the nerve cells, and removes the waste products, all in the. 


space of two seconds of time. Is it any wonder that Harvey, when he 
‘I found that the task was so truly 


that the movement of the heart was only to be comprehended by God 
Himself, At length, after using greater and daily diligence, and investi- 
gation, I thought I had attained the truth’. He had indeed. 

The true facts of the circulation have already been described, and, 
to understand just what Harvey was up against, let us consider what 
ideas pre-Harveian medical men had about the circulation. Their ideas 
were not derived from experiment and observation. False and fantastic 
though their theories were, they held sway for centuries and stopped all 
real progress. It was believed that the blood ebbed to and fro in the 
vessels like the ebb and the flow of the tides. Despite everyday evidence 
to the contrary it was maintained that the arteries contained only air 
and intangible things called Vital Spirits. The air was sucked into the 
arteries from the atmosphere through invisible pores in the skin and 
the flesh, and, after fanning and cooling the blood and collecting certain 
murky vapours, was discharged into the atmosphere again through those 
invisible pores. The heart’s chief function was supposed to be that of 
central heating and the duty of the lungs to fan and cool the heart 
and so prevent over-heating. This world of fantasy gradually disappeared 


-when Harvey’s work became known. In the shape of a small book of 


seventy-two pages, written in Latin and containing seventeen short 


; _ chapters, published in 1628 when he was fifty, it changed for ever the 


conception of the working of the human body. Medicine and surgery 
took a huge leap forward and they have never looked back, except to 


_ draw inspiration from his memory. The language of the book is beautiful 


‘Credo’ for R.J. . a3 a - 
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Now cattle, giant mole-hills, form 
Part of the block their bodies warm; 
It may be that all sentries keep _ 
As vigil what men fear as sleep. 


The sculptor through a slope of arm 
Perceives in flesh a marble calm; 
The poet from your whiter face 
Constructs a tombstone laid in place. 


(Yet this impossibility 

Is not the sole reality; 

Our monuments are apt to break 
When what is nervous strives to speak.) 


Now tribal fever shakes the bone, 

Each from the other tears his own, 

Hears, as he takes what he has got: 
? You are what is and I am not. 


A pentacle of mental wires 
Creates in love untouching fires 

ee hae - Where all is long or tall and thin 
And all are lost that entered in, 


pee was called Spe tha and Bae and ss Preactil 


The critics. of his ek Avere like all other critics. T ey 
Goa they did not spare him: he was discredited for a 


this, my discovery. There a are some ied scoff and pierre me, ‘not even 
refraining from opprobrious epithets, To return evil speaking with evil | 
speaking however, I hold to be unwogthy of a philosopher and a 
searcher after truth. I believe I shall do better with the light of 
conclusive observation. | — - 


And he did. Allowing for the, eoar communications of the time, the © 
truth of his findings became generally known throughout the world; and 
he had the rare experience of a pioneer, of seeing his ideas accepted ‘ 
in his own lifetime. Before Harvey’s day, progress in major surgery 
was impossible. It was limited and crude to a degree: quick slashes of 
the knife and then the control of the haemorrhage with.the boiling tar 
or the red-hot iron of the cautery. Even if antiseptics and anaesthetics 
had been known then, internal major surgery would have been out of. 
the question, from simple ignorance of the facts of the circulation. 

Harvey was no great surgeon, but his spirit stands by the side of every 
surgeon during every operation. Without his discoveries the successful — 
treatment of almost all surgical diseases and many medical ones would — 
never have come to pass. Such things also as blood transfusion and — 
those dramatic operations on the lungs, the brain, and ‘ blue’ babies 
could never have been performed. But so much more has stemmed 
from Harvey’s work than just the truth about circulation. The world — 
was awakening from the long coma of the Middle Ages. The Divine 
Right of Kings had been challenged and destroyed at the execution of . 
King Charles I, and the infallibility of established authority was being 
questioned i in all things. Men such as Harvey were asking ‘how’ and 

“why” instead of blindly accepting the words of the philosophers and 
the dictates of Church and State. oy 

Harvey, equipped with the tools of his own forging—experinientat >, 
research, factual reasoning and factual thinking, with nothing and no 
one from the past to guide him—showed the world how to drive a path © 
through the tangled jungles of bigotry and ignorance, false reasoning © ; 
and teaching, and superstition. Soon there were to be many such paths — 
of thought and action, each to become a broad highway of human : 


progress along which mankind, still using Harvey’s tools, goes steadily. Te 
forward. —Home Service _ He 
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Upsala shapes the stallion’s fate 55 ie 
And in white robes the victims wait; ae. 
“You in my heaven have no part’ a 

" Unless created by my art. ay 

~ And I towards your body grow ee. 
By paying what I cannot owe; on 
And the white-lilied crystal vase Eos 

Is not our myth and never was. . Sor 
(From such complexities as these _ mC : 
Arise the darker verities eur od 

_ Whose certainty begets disdain he » th eae 
For what is ordered by the brain.) __ = ae 


Now distant Thebes prepares a pyre ; ae 
In which the phoenix may expire; _ “ks Ra 
As feathered laughter comes and goes. 
Eyes are the temple doors which close. et 


And in this calm the body cries: 

We are the phoenix and it dies, ~~ 
We are the phoenix and we live, 
We have t more lives than one to give. 
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EOPLE often talk about science being objective. They ke 

of it as something logical and rather inhuman, with an attitude 

to life symbolised by the cold neutral colours of its apparatus. 

I sometimes wonder how true this is. I work in a laboratory. 
_ There is chemical apparatus on my bench and a calculating machine on 
y _ my desk. The scientific journals are prepared to publish my results, 
so I suppose I can call myself a scientist. But does this job of mine 
deserve these attributes which people give to ‘science’? For example, 
Kathleen Nott says ‘progress for the whole human race would be, if 
not inevitable, at least highly probable, if a sufficient majority of people 
were trained to use their reasoning power on their general experience 


asa scientist is trained to use his reasoning power on his special 


experiences’. This blunt instrument of the analogy with science is 
also used frequently by literary men. Irving Singer wrote: 
Science is based on observations that are not affected by the idiosyn- 
crasies of time and space, but critical evaluation depends on inter- 
-pretations which vary from observer to observer; scientific statements 
are true or false, but statements in art criticism are neither one nor the 
other and can only be accepted or rejected. 


Automatically Recording Angel? 

It is this sort of thing that worries me. Is science—or, to put it 
simply, am I—‘ not affected by the idiosyncrasies of time and space ’? 
Am I a machine with observations going in one end and scientific 
papers coming out the other; an automatically recording angel in a 


white coat? If that is science, then I must find another name for my 


: happen. But, finally, for the routine data, the scientist has to make 
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job. What I know as science is not so objective; so neutral, nor so 
inhuman as these descriptions suggest. What are these supposedly 
neutral, objective ‘ facts’ and ‘ observations ’? Probably the commonest 
image is a young man noting the reading on a dial. In photographs he 
wears a laboratory coat and spectacles and looks suitably anonymous. 
He could be anyone; it is the foreground which counts. 

Yet it need not be as simple as that. Niko Tinbergen has worked 
for many years on the instinctive acts of animals. He believes that the 
patterns of behaviour which an animal inherits are much more complex 

than was once -thought possible. To prove this he has watched the 
reactions of different animals in widely varying situations, natural and 
artificial. But what are his observations? Which movements of a con- 


tinuously moving animal are to be considered relevant to his theory? 


There is a film taken by Dr. Tinbergen of a colony of herring gulls 
showing how impossible it is for a casual observer to separate par- 
ticular recurrent gestures from all the other acts which the birds make. 
But Dr. Tinbergen has watched gulls for many years and his facts, 


his observations, are chosen typical gestures which he considers relevant 


to his theories. The whole complex pattern of such a piece of work 
is highly individual; it is reasonable: to say that it could not have been 
done by anyone alse. 

Yet it is not only in the biological sciences that this kind of individual 
judgement i is required. It occurs in any study of natural events. Often 
it is impossible to ensure that every observation is correctly made and 

often they cannot be repeated—we must decide which to accept. 

In physical oceanography, for example, the data are collected at 
‘sea in difficult circumstances and not until later will it be noticed 
that certain observations ‘look wrong’. It is possible to think of 
explanations of these in terms of faulty equipment. It is possible 
to make special experiments to show that such things occasionally 


“his own decision to ignore certain values, to interpret a curve in a 
certain way. 

_ These, then, are the situations in which rs facts themselves are 
difficult, where the scientist is forced to make his own judgements on 
what is ‘important or unimportant, right or wrong. Like all judgements 
they are based on experience, but also like all judgements they have 
no final justification. The answer is that these difficulties merely 
illustrate the shortcomings of this type of scientific work. They show 

how far it is from the ideal of science; an ideal more closely approached 


by theoretical physics. It is for this reason that physics is so ‘often itea) 
as the example by all the writers who wish to compare science with 


their own bit of the world. 
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Yet even if this were true, physics does not necessarily make the 


best model for comparison with, say, the criticism of poetry. Surely 
it would be better, if rather less imposing, to compare the critic Dr. 


Leavis studying a group of poems with Dr. Tinbergen watching a~ 


colony of herring gulls. There are differences but the similarities are 
just as interesting. Both must ‘continuously decide what is important 
and what is unimportant, and they must convince us that their decisions 


are the right ones. But the main thing’ which they have in common is 


their strong individuality separating them from other critics or other 
scientists. Still the hankering after the ideal remains. There is the 
criticism of criticism; no longer the struggle with detail, the problems 
in one stanza; the concern now is with poetry itself, so now surely the 
comparison is with what science ought to be. 

But what is this world of physics like, this place of controlled 


observation, of tame facts? It is the world of theory. A hypothesis is 


set up and it is deduced from it that a certain event should occur in 
certain circumstances. An experiment is performed to see if this hap- 


pens. If it does not, then the hypothesis is disproved; if it does, then 


it is evidence in its favour. But how decisive is the experiment? To 


what extent does it help to establish the hypothesis? Is it possible there 


are other unthought-of explanations of this result? 

The more general, and thus the more important, the theory is, the 
more it tries to explain. But this means there are more possibilities to 
bé considered, more chance of something being neglected, a greater 
need for further experiment. It is here that we have arguments and 
disagreements; people have ideas which they cannot see how to prove; 
or they disagree about the interpretations of experiments. Now where 
are we with the statement, ‘ scientific laws are true or false but literary 
criticism is only a matter of emotion or opinion ’? Surely it is obvious 
that while it is science, while the experiments are being made, it is 


only the results of these experiments which exist. They are part of - 


the world just as a poem is. We argue about them, we interpret them 
and disagree about our interpretations. Afterwards when we have made 


-a number of experiments we have learned something. We can make 
*planes fly faster than sound and we can stop them with guided missiles 


that have atomic warheads. But this is no longer science, it is engineer- 
ing or technology. The scientists are arguing now about something else, 
the theory of the ‘heat barrier’, perhaps, or the possibility of a new 
bomb. The usefulness is a by-product of science. It provides money to 
go further, just as a packed theatre or a third edition helps the writer. 
But these, so we are told, are not the definition of art. 


Beginnings of an Illusion — 
How has this illusion come about? How is it that science is considered 


an impersonal activity, a kind of automation? Perhaps scientists them- - 


selves are to blame. In conversation one of them might say: ‘I felt such- 


-and-such might be the right way of looking at things, so I did this 


experiment. I was unlucky though, it turned out to be quite the opposite 
to what I had expected, but I made a better guess the next time’. How- 
ever when he comes to make it public, he will write up his ‘second 
guess (the first being quietly ignored) in this way: ‘It can be deduced 
mathematically from this theory that an experiment should show . . .’, 
and you may be sure it does, It is all done in the traditional manner} 
the personality, if there were any signs of it, has been removed by the 
editor. Sometimes a little emotion may creep in among the letters at 
the back of a journal; an opponent’s arguments considered to be ‘as 
violent as they are empty ’. It could almost be a literary magazine—but 
it is soon hushed up. 

Have I been exaggerating? I suppose so. Being a scientist is very 
different from being a literary critic, and both are unlike the job of a 
stockbroker. It is unusual to be successful at any two of these but it is 
not a priori impossible, for they are all ways of living. Stockbrokers 
would not try to prove that their job was not worldly, and the same 


vity é “prar . 
; scientists are to Mame for their part i in creating it, but it would not 
“is last if it were not bolstered up by every writer who wishes to use this 
— ‘ objectivity ’ 
opinionated. 
~ } Does it matter, though, if the illusion is so 0 widespread ie both the 


to beat up his opponents for being emotional and 


_ public and the scientists themselves believe it? Perhaps it does no harm 
_ beyond creating confusion in the literary journals. I think its effects are 


more serious. If people believe that science is something objective, then 


they will try to use it like a term in an equation—such an equation as 


“science plus money equals bigger bombs’. When, for a time, this 


_ equation did not work for the hydrogen bomb, they looked for a simple 


logical explanation, and investigated the loyalty of the scientist in 


_. charge, Robert Oppenheimer. But it is not as simple as that. The 
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_ geligion a set of truths or a set of beliefs. 
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_ it in his dialogue called ‘The Laws’. 
pee Sait Plato, whether religion was true or not. As a set of beliefs it could 

- consist of myths and legends deliberately made up. Its value lay in 
keeping in order the ignorant who were incapable of moral restraint by 
the loftier considerations of pure philosophy. 
__-view, save that the Christian religion had, in his opinion, the good 


fallacy in the equation was not logical, it was human. 

The problem of making a hydrogen. bomb seemed purely technical. 
One man thought it could be made; another, Oppenheimer, thought it 
could not. The evidence which they had was not decisive. It was one 


HERE is a widespread concern today at the prevailing decay 
of manners; and when I speak here of manners, I include the 
entire range of a couldn’t-care-less philosophy, from the con- 
scienceless behaviour of many of the great sovereign states 
towards one another, to the graceless familiarity of the bus-conductress 
who calls you ‘ ducks’ without the excuse of genuine affection. The 
blame for this state of affairs is often cast upon systematic scepticism, 
and in particular upon that product of it called positivism (sometimes 
inaccurately called materialism) which denies the possibility of meta- 


- physical knowledge, or knowledge of the ultimate nature of reality, 


and consequently denies by implication knowledge of the existence of 


_ God and the objective reality of moral values. 


The word sceptic is sometimes understood to mean a person suffering 
from a chronic disinclination to believe anything but the worst; yet 
the word derives from a Greek verb meaning to examine. In that 
original sense a sceptic is one who examines the reasons or evidence for 


an opinion or a report before accepting it, and in that original sense all 


moral philosophers, whatever their school or colour, including moral 


‘theologians, are sceptics. Since, however, the attitude of the philosopher 


and scientist is more markedly sceptical, at least in the public mind, 


than that of the religious thinkers towards their subject, and since 


organised scepticism has done much to change if not radically to 
challenge hitherto accepted formulations of religious belief, scepticism 
is widely felt to be, not without reason, the natural enemy alike of 
religion and morality, through its tendency to undermine belief in both. . 
My present concern is to examine the justification of this fear. 
Morality is another term that has changed its meaning. Originally 
it was social custom, including manners in the modern sense and legal 
obligation. Nowadays we distinguish morality from mere custom, 


manners and legal enactment, and isolate the basic and mysterious 
element ‘ ought’ underlying all moral judgement for the special study 

of the philosopher under the name ethics. The change has not cured 
the terms 


‘moral’ and ‘ethical’ of an inveterate ambiguity, an am- 
biguity which they share with the term religion. We may mean by 
In the second sense religion 
can be treated as though it were purely pragmatical, as Plato treated 
It did not in the least matter, 


This was also Hegel’s 


| ry logic, but are 
activities. “And the greater that man’s mind she more i 
more oes are those connections. 


the other i in a world afi opinions, can lead to ees to ae elise: “of 
Robert Oppenheimer: who tried to keep them apart. When he was 
cross-examined at the public enquiry into his loyalty, he said: ‘I have 
always thought the hydrogen bomb was a dreadful weapon. Even though — 
from a technical point of view it was a sweet and’ ‘lovely and beautiful — 
job, I have still thought i it was a dreadful weapon’, +. a 
‘ But’, he was asked, ‘ did you say so?’ >) se 
“Yes ’, said Oppenheimer, ‘ I would assume that Tvesaidso. 
‘You mean that you had a moral revulsion against the production of 
such a dreadful weapon ? - jt ee rt 
“Oh that’s too strong ’, replied Oppenheimer. an 
“What is too strong’, said his eae ‘ the Relic se or my a 
expression?’ 2 
; Your expression ° . said Sppenherner i had a grave concern and 


of these occasions when there can be arguments, interpretations, anxiety ’. ; xe 
opinions; just as there can be with the moral problems of creating such —§ ‘ You had moral quange about it, is that accurate?” ae 
a weapon. These problems are different but they are not separate. “Let us ’, said Oppenheimer, ‘ leave the word “ moral ” out of it”. ‘4 
: ; —Home Service a 
eee 
Morals dae the Sceptie ic 
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fortune to ee commendable approximation to the Hegelian philo- 
sophy. It is also the view of many regular church-goers, as the Founder - 4 
of Christianity himself observed to his dismay and justifiable — 
indignation. 

As with religion, so with morality: we may mean by moral values — 
certain types of conduct which would be right or wrong whether we 
knew it or not, or we may mean by moral values merely the results of _ 
our own valuation or estimate of what is right or wrong. In the ~ 
popular mind, morals and religion are close allies, whether we conceive _ 
them in terms of objective truths or subjective beliefs. On the other 
hand, there have been moral philosophers who have argued for the 
objectivity of moral values without arguing for religious truth or for 
any specific system of religious dogmatics. But the question I want to 
examine now is whether it is true that unless people believe in God they 
will not be moral. Those who affirm the truth of this hypothesis contend __ 
that the atheist and the agnostic, when they successfully manage not to 
be rascals, are living on the diminishing moral capital of their religious — 
upbringing. Yet many children today are not being brought up in 
religious homes and are not noticeably worse behaved than their — 
religiously indoctrinated companions. Nor is it by any means clear 
to me that the average teddy boy is the product of a godless home or _ 
is reacting against a religious education no better motivated than that 
recommended by Plato. - 

The supposition that religious belief is indispensable to morals 
‘implies that there is a tendency in believers to be more moral than 
unbelievers. All the evidence is against this assumption, as the following — 
facts show. In times when few dared to question the certainty of — 
eternal punishment for the unrepentant, a remarkably large number of - 
persons—notably among the clergy, both inferior and superior— ; e 
managed to show a courageous indifference to the threat; while excessive 
bigotry was never accompanied by widespread virtue, a fact which the 
preachers of the day were more prone to emphasise than deny. And ~ 
if one or two virtues like chastity and Sunday observance are not ~ 
thought so much of today, some of us think the loss well compensated 
by a reluctance on our part to exploit child labour in the factories, 
send small boys up chimneys, and be complacent with the existence of 
war to the extent of actually imagining that there was nothing i in the 
world so glorious, and no Sanit nobler than to take part in organi Ba 
massacres, 1 ae 

We may not be so vociferously- f pious as our "forefathers, but ie 
nea shocked us most about ee and still dors. in | 2 


\ 
hey Baa t 


in | public, or 


g a het a your starving children. You 
said a learned judge of those God-fearing days, sen- 
) death for ae ah a watch. g aa shall now have 
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Ee teastinte -of ‘these facts is not far to. “seek. _ There can be 
to religious dogmas without that assent having any beneficial 
m behaviour. In the passion of his conviction that God’s prime 
‘to keep current moral prejudices in countenance, many a believer 
shamed to confess that he would not dream of behaving himself, 

would not know how to, without detailed guidance from above, 
braced by threats of hell fire, or if he does not consciously believe this 
argument implies it. The benighted agnostic on the other hand 
innot ae one it mp to say the least that Moses had to climb a 


oe fact of course, the man “who demands certainty of God’s 


stence before he will lift a By to pele a oo is a self- 
nfessed scoundrel. 


quence a ene deahied that all the rules were Mp very obediexit 
humble servants. The point to observe is that in discarding the 
nny as a from the assistance of rules, Haydn did not So pos 


The letter killeth, said 
ti ae and pied his successors the necessity of 
cing intimidated me prohibitions of consecutive fifths and other 
pedantic fancies, 

eo“ ib es is true : in aesthetics—that bere are no fixed rules—is not less 


of be hasty. What is called St. Paul’s qeAttihomigniate or his apparent 
= disdain of the Mosaic law, was his recognition that the authority of 
the moral law, or as we would say the ground of its objectivity, resides 
Ee in the law as a whole, considered as the embodiment of justice, and 
wy not in the particular rights and duties, legal or moral, which are 
+; capable of, and indeed with changing circumstances require, variation. 
In other words the law of God, like the word of God, is the justice of 
God, the reason or logos of God, his own living intelligence. To 
ree reduce this to mean the written or spoken word in the frail medium 
of human language, be it the letter of scripture or the letter of the law, 
is to degrade it, and to do great harm to our understanding of both 
the Old and New Testaments; as when many good Christians in the 
os Industrial Revolution of the last century tolerated with appalling 
equanimity social infamies which failed to shock them only because 
A their condemnation did not figure in the Decalogue or the Sermon 
Rs _ on the Mount, and because a wholly false interpretation had been 
put upon the words ‘ My Kingdom is not of this world ’ sp aang. that 
hi Oris is larger, but not of course outside it. 
= - In considering this it is important to distinguish morality from 
aa virtue. Virtues characterise persons, morality their deeds. It is possible 
__ to be moral without being virtuous. You can be ostentatiously hospitable 
without being generous, financially scrupulous without being honest, 
Fe ‘continent without being chaste, just because you can go through all 
those visible actions for motives of prudence, and because mere com- 
; — pliance with obligations ‘is no index of character or intention. 
The Latin meaning of virtue is the quality of being a man; and 
hat distinguishes man from the beasts is the upright position and the 
development of the cerebral cortex, the intellect, not in the narrow 
sense of abstract thinking only but of the higher sensibilities which 
en ale. us potentially to enjoy conscious fellowship with God. I said 
po ly, for there are powerful intellects today who cannot imagine 
‘od as anything else but a quasi-pathological father-projection and the 
brotherhood of man as anything but contemptible fantasy. This blind- 
; is original sin, what Jesus in company with all the great mystics 
| loving darkness. more than light—allowing the unconscious to 
¢ the eeucine, of the higher intellect under the enthralment 


hilarity the fair, on Hampstead Heath. 


‘to regard our wretched self-absorption as natural and our created 
nature as supernatural, Christ was not paying off moral debts and me 
doing what we ought to do, but what we cannot do. We cannot love 


“If he strikes you, turn the other cheek’; 


ae 


io n and @ 


and we have become its proud and: contented rile 

Confusion on this point hag done much to render the Ct 
doctrine of redemption morally repugnant. In offering his own 
human nature for our chronic sub-humanity, wherein we have com 


our enemies as fallen brothers until we have rediscovered our sonship 


of God. We must be born again and be lifted through faith and grace 
from the darkness of self-love to the light and joy of the fellowship _ 
of the saints whose rapture haunts us as the waking day our dreams. 


This truth had escaped the Pharisee who thanked God he was not 
as other men. He was like a retired colonel who once told me that he 


never went to church because he refused to confess that he was a SS 


miserable sinner, knowing that he was nothing of the sort. He, too, 
had confused dishonourable conduct with that radical imperfection of 
heart and character which is humanity’s common lot and which it is 


the promise of the Holy Spirit to heal, and thus was not aware of an 


important reason for going to church. 

Such emphasis did Jesus place on the importance of his mission as 
a healer of souls that his replies to moral conundrums have almost an 
air of impatience: ‘Who hath made me a judge between you—?’; 
‘He has stolen your 
waistcoat? Give him the jacket as well! ’; ‘Render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s . 
later solemnised into moral precepts, but: they have come to be regarded 
as the distinctive Christian ethic, passive non-resistance. No miscon- 
ception, I am sure, could be graver. There is no typical Christian ethic. 
It is true that he said ‘ Resist not evil’ and ‘He that liveth by the 
sword shall perish by the sword ’, But the Buddha had said the same, 
and much that Jesus said Confucius and Socrates had said before him. 
What was unique in Christianity was not the teaching but the teacher; 
as the Incarnate Lord of All he blessed and consecrated the noblest 
aspirations of the world; and what he revealed he revealed in his own 
person: the pattern of the just and upright man, and the faith and 
fortitude needed by us all to do what our conscience tells us is just 
and right. 


The Light of Reason within Us 

Now our conscience is the light of reason within us. It operates in two 
ways, one inductive, the other deductive: on the one hand the formula- 
tion. of general precepts, from a classification of types of behaviour, 


such as that murder, theft, or false witness is bad or honouring bargains — 


good, decided by reference to the social consequences and implications 
of the behaviour; while deductive moral judgement, or conscience proper 
as some would say, is the application of these general principles to 
individual cases—casuistry in the original and best sense of the word. 

And as in religion our thirst for righteousness is slaked by faith 
that we are God’s children, so for the positivist our moral duties flow 


from our being social animals ; and the problem of the adjustment of 


social interests, which is the typical moral problem as distinct from the 
spiritual, would press upon us though there were no God in Heaven 
and man’s life were a fluke among the stars. So far, then, from its being 
true that scepticism is the natural enemy of morality, we have found 
that a sceptical attitude is indispensable for an effective exercise of the 
moral conscience. 

Every virtue, of course, has its corresponding vice, and the sceptic is 
just as much in danger of becoming cynical and apathetic as the religious 
believer is of mistaking credulity for faith and moral complacency 
for piety. The fact remains, however, that whether we believe in God 
or not, we have a ground for belief in the objective validity of moral 
value and the existence of the moral conscience in our membership 
of human society, and only when that conscience sleeps, whatever 
the narcotic cause, is Lucifer emboldened to rehearse in the desert 
places the release upon our cities of his envious fury. 

—Third Programme 


A valuable eetiphlet entitled Limited Monarchy in Great Britain in the 
Eighteenth Century has been written for the Historical Association by 
Richard Pares (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.). Additions to the 
Association’s ‘ Aids for Teachers” series (price 2s. each) are The Hungry 
Forties, by W. H. Chaloner, and Religion and Politics 1559-1642, by 
W. A. Barker, 


Alas, not only were such remarks ~ 
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NEWS DIARY 
June 5-11 


Wednesday, June 5 


Britain and the United States sign new 
agreement to exchange information about 
peaceful uses of atomic energy 


French troops kill more than 100 rebels in 
mountains east of Algiers 


The Government agrees to release about 
£6,000,000 from Egypt’s blocked’ sterling 
balances in London 


The price of coal is to be increased this 
summer 


Thursday, June 6 

Rent Bill receives Royal assent 

Ministers have more talks with representa- 
tives of industry on price stability 

Baghdad Pact Council ends meeting in 
Karachi 


A Cypriot is sentenced to death for murder 
of a British soldier 


Friday, June 7 


Statements are made by Home Secretary 
and the Bar Council in connection with 
recent case of tapping of telephone con- 
versation by police 

Details published of agreement under which 
the United Kingdom is to give up her 
bases in Ceylon 

A mile-long procession marches through 
Cape Town in protest against the Sepa- 
rate Universities Bill 


Saturday, June 8 

Nuri Es Said, Prime Minister of Iraq, 
resigns 

King Saud of Saudi Arabia arrives in 
Amman on State visit to Jordan 


Polish Parliament accepts invitation from 
British Parliament to send a delegation to 
United Kingdom 


Number of passengers travelling by air in- 
creased last year by 10,000,000 


Sunday, June 9 


Egypt agrees to allow French ships to pay 
Suez Canal dues in sterling 


Ten people are killed by bomb explosion in 
Algiers 


Monday, June 10 


Jordan demands the recall of two Egyptian 
diplomatists 


Italian Government resigns 


Poor weather curtails Bank Holiday outdoor 
activities in many parts of the country 


Tuesday, June 11 


M. Bourgés-Maunoury as Prime Minister ~ 


designate presents his Cabinet to the 
French President 


Liberal Government is defeated by Pro- 
gressive Conservatives in Canadian 
General Election 


In a photograph reproduced on this page on May 30, 
showing Mr. Adlai Stevenson entering the Sheldonian, 
Oxford, to receive an honorary degree, he was accom- 
panied by Mr. J. T. Christie, Principal of Jesus 
College, Public Orator’s Deputy, and not (as stated) 
by Mr. J. C. Masterman, the Vice-Chancellor. 
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King Hussein of Jordan taking the salute at a march-past at Mafraq air base on May 31, The occasion 
was the official handing over of the base by Britain in accordance with the Anglo-Jordan treaty. On 
the King’s left is Mr. Charles Johnston, the British Ambassador 


ee Roger Wood 

The first professional performarice in England of Berlioz’ opera ‘The Trojans’ was given at Covent 

Garden on June 6. The photograph shows the scene as Dido, Queen of Carthage (Miss Blanche Thebom), 
entertains Aeneas (Mr. Jon Vickers) at her palace © ; 
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North Africans who work - in Pitis arriving in Alzichs last week after enlisting in the 
) fight against the rebels in Algeria. All of them come from the neighbourhood of 
Melouza where 300 Muslims were massacred by the rebels on May 29 


warfed by the aircraft-carriér Ark Royal as the sailing-ship neared the coast of Massa- 
-kend, fifty days after setting out from Plymouth. The Ark Royal and two British warships 
part in this week’s international naval review as part of the Jamestown Festival 


Mr. Bulganin, the Soviet Prime Minister (second from left), and Mr. 
Khrushchev, the Soviet Communist Party Secretary (right), who have just 
completed a six-day visit to Finland, photographed as they drank a toast at 
a dinner given in their honour in Helsinki. On the extreme left is Mr. Nils 
Meinander, Finnish Finance Minister and Deputy Prime Minister. Next to 
Mr. Khrushchev is Mr. V. J. Sukselainen, the Finnish Prime Minister 


Princess Margaret standing in the. ruins of Coventry Cathedral during her 

visit to the city on June 6. With Her Royal Highness, left to right, are 

Alderman Mrs. Pearl Hyde, Mayor of Coventry, the Very Rev. R. T. 
Howard, Provost, and Dr. C. K. Bardsley, Bishop of Coventry 


Left: Lester Piggott riding Crepello past the finishing post to win this year’s 
Derby at Epsom on June 5. Ballymoss (jockey with striped sleeves) was 
second, and Pipe of Peace (behind Crepello) third 
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“HE long, narrow classroom was very still, its Monday morning 
neatness of polished desks and scrubbed children not yet dis- 
turbed. Watery, grey light from the high window touched the 

_ chapped, red tips of Martin’s ears, made a fawn fuzz of Jane’s 
¥ wly washed hair, picked out the gleaming ink strokes of John’s 
__ €normous writing. I could hear the clock ticking and small noises inside 

_ the old stove as I added up the dinner money. David, writing as he 
<3 isually did, with one leg tucked under him and his nose three inches 
from his book, suddenly broke the spell. He leaned back, gave a tre- 


_ mendous sniff, put his leg and oe pen in their places and shot up a- 


_ demanding arm. 
‘Yes, David?’ 
_ * Please, Mis’ Dunn, ae d’ya spell “ hidlun ”? ’ 
I closed the dinner register and gave him all my attention. 
© What did you say? ’ 
*I say, how d’ya spell “ hidlun ”? ’ 
‘Hiddling? - 
* Hidlun ’. 
“Tell me what you mean’ 
an) He mean- “ hidlun ”, Mis’ Dunn’ » Simon said Peaidoqiattel 
This was my first term at the school and they still found these 
ae ‘gaps in my knowledge strange, unbelievable in a teacher. Twenty 
children stopped writing and helped David and me. 
_ _ “At’s a hidlun he mean. Can you ee ‘ut, meniCe > But Jane, like 
__ David, had never spelt ‘ hidlun ’. 
‘Ts it something you do? * 
They considered. 
' ©Yeah’, said Elizabeth, anxious to please me. 
_ *Ho. ’At ain’t’. Simon’ s glance was withering. Ars a thing ’, he 
added firmly. 
‘Yeah’, agreed Elizabeth. 
‘Well, tell me what it is one of you—Tony?’ - 
He stood by his desk and looked at me epeausly. : Well, you know 
- when you goo ploughin’? ’ 
~ ©Yes’, I said. 
 *Well, you goo in the field but you tnd 1 goo on the hidlun—‘at’s 
; round the edge’. 
_ Hidlun—headland—the strip of untilled earth round a cultivated 
is “field. fein 
es _ ‘Headland! ’ I said. 
lens Tentatively they tried it. Then, ‘ We call ut hidlun ’, Jane grinned. 
_ + *Cor... ’at’s all right now, though’. 
oa _ Simon picked up his pen, I wrote ‘headland’ on the blackboard, 
and they went on writing their weekly diaries. 
It would perhaps have been quicker to have found out the word he 


a 


se 


he 
A 
oe 
oy 
Lz 
77, 
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Be 


wanted from its context in what David had written, but during my 
Min first months in this tiny Suffolk school it was in lessons like this that I 
as began to learn the children’s language. Without suggestions from me, 


ts writing about familiar, private things, the children used their own 
_ language, and once they had accepted my queer ignorance as genuine, 
ie mot a teacher’s trick, they worked hard at explanation. I learned a 
good deal. 

_ That Monday evening I read whee David had written: 

° We rolled the field next to the rhubarb. Then we brought some 
_ tractor cromes down the shed in the tumble, Simon, he help me clean 
Fag pig courts after, but he never done much because he had a push. 
wr had seen the angry boil on.Simon’s arm so I knew what a ‘ push’ 
F RS was; pig courts was easy to guess, and the next day David explained 
_ cromes, hooking his fingers to show me their function and grinning 
__ sheepishly as though he knew I must be pulling his leg. No one could 
be that ignorant about the work of an ordinary thing like a tractor. 


aX So firm was his belief that ‘the teacher’ knows esha: that he 
ae accepted my correction of ‘tumble’. ‘ What is it? ’, I asked him. 
#tae _ §Well—at’s a sort o’ trailer’. Res 
7  -At’s a cart. You c’n tip the things out’ P Baus explained. © 
-. JT expect you mean “ tumbril”’, I said; and I wrote the word in 
PR ‘ a 


_George rocked with laughter. ‘ What do ’at mean? * they demanded. 


- about ut, Mis’ Dunn’, 


By GWEN DUNN 


his Reon But he did not. He meant ‘ nintble® | as a learned by accident 
four years later. It is exactly what he said it ‘was. oe 

I found an exact vigour in some of their speech which ‘heipat all of fh em 
us when in English lessons we tried to become bi-lingual. ‘See what te a 
the weather’s like now, Peter ’, I would say on some drizzling Decem- _ 3 
ber morning when the small, misted windows gave no information as to 
whether or not the twenty children drinking their milk after a long 
spell of arithmetic would have to spend playtime indoors. Quick and 
businesslike, ready to discount all but the worst downpour, Peter would — 
run to the porch door and look out. ‘At rain ’, was final and summed bao 
our disgust. 

‘Go and tell the boys to ees Mary’, I said one aHernoon! as we 
came in from working in the garden. She raced back to the shed 
where they were putting away their tools. ‘ Togither—you gotta hurry, 
Mis’ Dunn . . . she say . . . They’re now comin’’, she added as she 
caught me up again. With equal exactness an offended Martin rubbed 
his earthy hands across a sweat-streaked face and protested : oi had 
to clean the tines o’ me fork. They’s right i mucky ’. ‘ <a 

But that word ‘ togither’ sometimes puzzled me, ‘ Where ya gooin’ ES 

= 


togither? ’ Simon would call to a solitary Peter setting off on his bike. ae 
He laughed when, the first time I heard him, I asked what it meant. i ke 
The others, amazed at my asking, began confidently to explain. Se gage aa 

*?At mean... .’. They giggled—embarrassed. ico 


*°At’s jest what ya say, Mis’ Dunn’, Tony said finally. Then, vith ’ = 
enjoyment which almost robbed him “of speech, he gurgled, ‘Shall — ces 
I give the pamphlets out togither?’ Ej 

So when Margaret returned full of excited importance and news 
from a visit to relations in the north, I got my own back. ‘Mis’ Dunn 

. what do “ Bah goom” mean?’ She rolled out the prepared ques- 
tion self-consciously and then giggled with the others at the preposterous — 
noise. ‘ Bah goom! ’ Scarlet-faced she persisted. 


**At’s what tha say where me auntie live’. Superior, incredulous, yas 


Sioor? . 
‘I don’t reckon ’, ; teks = et oe 
They trooped out laughin: ‘ unbelieving . . feeling, I think, _ oe 
that I had somehow cheated. ; ae 
Their forthright comments on the weather were easy to understaney yt 
for instance, John’s ‘’At’s what ya call a-blowin’’, as he struggled 104) Boh, 
latch the porch door against a north-easter; or Peter’s greeting, = 
muttered through the frosted, scarlet wool of his scarf, ‘’At’s hully = 
cold, *smornin’ ’. ?. And they found Shakespeare just as comprehensible. mee 
When icicles hang by the wall, - 
= And Dick, the shepherd, blow his nail, Sie 
And Tom bear logs into the hall, WOe, ots: ea 
And milk come frozen home in pall .. Ret certs : ge 
**At’s good, an’t ut?’ ‘’At’s jest like winter’. 
Occasionally I learned a new word at dinner time. ‘ At puddin’s 
right fulsome’, Peter once said as he leaned back richly and stuck his 4 
stomach out. But sometimes I misunderstood. One afternoon when I 
had been at the school about a year, Kathleen brought a note to say — res 
that her sister was not well enough to come. ‘Me Mum’s right vexed — 
she said when I had read the note; she seemed 
near to tears. As much surprised as irritated that such a good mother 
should be angry because her daughter was ill, I kept my face deli-- 
berately expressionless. Months passed. Then, at a school concert | Oe 
heard a kindly grandmother say of an absent friend, too ill to attend: — 
‘I feel right vexed for her, poor little ole dear. She was hully looki 
forward to ‘comin’’.._I remembered the note, and my ciwareaaased 
irritation. In Suffolk you ye | be vexed in apart by other emotions - ; 
than anger. <i i 
Simon suffered from a similar misunderstanding: ‘Me Mum half. ee 
tidy so me Dad put us to bed ’, he wrote in his diary. I hesitated ; 
underlining the phrase, wondering whether it was more importan 
correct his English or his criticism of his PO " —_ “it 


‘ About the same as “ togither”, I expect ’ | said. ~ 


words were too much for him; he returned 

1e diary neatly away and took out his sum book, 

ght nor left, obviously offended. I began to teach 

eens of Fee os suey Jane’s hand shot 
said. 


jot vorried Rot ae are oie - 
ned; and then to my amazement, began | to chuckle. ‘Ho’. 
Hi shoulders ee She’ s auily all aN now *. 


or At es i: Fis and sine could laugh out loud. So-could I. 
© Sorry, Simon ’. 

© Sail right’. 
his exercise book and we all got on with sums, 

_ Each season brought its own words. i brought great balls of 


ei jamjars. A bundle of pokers idod for a time in the corner of the class- 
- room until, in the warmth, one brown cylinder split and, to the 


* 
on. 


ay the room and page us sneeze. "| 


‘The Poet anid his Publie—1V_ 


By W. W. 


BEGIN by quoting one of the most familiar | passages of nine- 
teenth-century English poetry. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the Seeker: 
The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
‘The ‘sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths — 
Of all the western stars, until I die. ; 
__ _It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
__It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
_ And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho” 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we ee we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
_ Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. — 


: “That i is the close of Tennyson’s ‘ Ulysses ’. It is a very beautiful poem; 
and I think you will agree that those closing lines derive part of their 
beauty from a sense we have of a whole history of European imagination 
"and aspiration to which Tennyson is giving voice through the lips of 
_ Ulysses. For although he speaks with the accent of Tennyson, the 
_ speaker is unmistakably the Ulysses of Dante. In the eleventh book of 
the Odyssey it is foretold to Ulysses that, after his return to Ithaca 
and the slaying of the suitors, he is to set off again on a mysterious 
ros Voyage. This voyage, and its sequel, is described by the tragic figure in 
___ Dante’s Inferno. His most famous lines are these, which exhort his 
companions on his last voyage, beyond the Pillars of Hercules: 
 £© brothers’, said I, ‘who are come despite 
».-Ten thousand perils ‘to the West, let none, 
| While still our senses hold the vigil slight 

emainil Giese eee per Course 18: rity 


? 


With embarrassed delight he curled his arm round - 


a children’s delight, a million silken seeds of reed mace floated about 


The Dilemma : 


grand sound of it they put ‘In dulci jubilo’ first among their caro 


ag. 
i aeage “T nity acath sai ee as het tore off ge pu 
summer afternoon. Then, solemnly, he took his place in the | 
six boys standing in front of the class. 3 
“London . . . thou art of cities a per se’, they said with relish, 
“Where many a swan doth swim with winges fair ’. ‘ 
Peter’s sweet, clear voice lingered on the unusual syllable. For. 


Christmas, and once to their immense gratification they learned to 
“ Frére Jacques ’. 
“Do people in France really say them words?” 
* Well course they do. ’At’s French ’. t 

' Rip-roaring, emphatic words delighted them most—suited their own 
tiny, but sound, vocabularies, After all nothing exceeds in emphasis 
the argument which begins, ‘’At is!’ and ends, ‘°At ain’t!? But I aS 
doubt whether I shall ever acquire the magnificent directness of — 
Kathleen that day when we wént to the seaside. She had stood only a gf 
week earlier with four other little girls, her hands loosely clasped in me 
front of her, her round, plump face mobile with interest and endeavour, os, 
while she said: 

She walks, ithe lady of my delight, ’ 

A shepherdess of sheep. 
Now she stood in a funfair before a distorting mirror, that round, 
chubby face crumpled and wet with the tears of laughter, her plump — 
right hand pointing accurately to the part of her anatomy most dis- __ 
torted, and cried aloud to the hilarious but unsurprised delight of her 
friends: ‘ My belly hully ache wi’ laughin’, Mis’ Dunn—and ’at look 
as if I got three on °em!—Home Service 
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of ‘Tennyson 


ROBSON 


7 
Of the unpeopled world beyond the sun. 2 
Regard your origin,—from whom and whence! x 
Not to exist like brutes, but made were ye a ie 
To follow virtue and intelligence’. aon 
(Considerate la vostra semenza: ed 


fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
-ma per seguir virtute e conoscenza.) 

Tennyson’s Ulysses is Homer’s Odysseus felt through Dante; tut 
the vibration of this poem of Tennyson is not due merely to a modern 
poet’s response to the Renaissance. The emotion to which it gives this 
dramatic expression is something personal to the poet, as a man alive 
in his own time. What the poem meant to Tennyson we know. He tells 
us that ‘ Ulysses’ was written soon after Arthur Hallam’s death. ‘It 
gives the feeling [he says] about the need of going forward and braving 
the struggle of life more simply than anything in “In Memoriam”?’. 
As so often in Tennyson, the resolve, the will, to undertake responsible 
public action and effort, is linked with the need to find release from 
an overwhelming personal sorrow. This message, then, about ‘the need 
of going forward and braving the struggle of life ’, is the point of junc- 
ture between the poet as a private individual, with his private sorrows, 


‘and the poet as a responsible social being, conscious of a public world 


in which he has duties. The poet in the first place is exhorting himself, 
to seek consolation in ‘ going forward’; but he exhorts himself as a 
responsible social being, and his exhortation—as the tone of the verse 
so plainly indicates—is equally aimed at a whole moral community 
of which he is one member. 

. And it found a response in that community. “Ulysses ’ seems to have 
been what converted Carlyle to a sbeliet i in Tennyson. Edward Fitzgerald 
tells us: 

This was the Poem which, as might perhaps be expected, Carlyle 
liked best in the Book. [The 1842 volume.] I do not think he became 
acquainted with Alfred Tennyson till after these Volumes appeared; 
being naturally prejudiced against one whom everyone was Praising, 
and praising for a Sort of Poetry which he despised, But directly he 


Ss 


oe 


~ 


5 “saw, ‘anid cee the 


ee _tivate him; assiduous in exhorting him to 
BO 

~ starkness of the antithesis between ‘ Poetry ’ 
‘curious anomaly in ‘Ulysses’. It 
-anomaly which in various forms must often 


_ trouble the reader of Tennyson—the reader 


merely in the explicit intentions of the poet 


Man. he knew there was 
A Man to deal’ with: and took pains to cul- 


leave Verse and Rhyme, and to apply his 
Genius to Prose and Work. 


This exhortation of Carlyle, the amusing 


and * Work’, helps us to bring into focus a 
is an 


whose interest is in poetry as poetry, and not 


or the paraphraseable content. No one can 
doubt that that admirable Victorian serious- 
ness, which Carlyle saluted in ‘ Ulysses’, 
is really there; the desire to express it is mani- — 
festly an important part of the poem’s inspira- 
tion. And yet, when we restore that heroic 
close of the poem to its context—and even 
when we examine the passage I quoted by 
itself—there is something to be said about the 
quality of the verse, the poetic texture, which 
is strikingly at 6dds with the judgement—so 
obviously true—that Tennyson is here at one 
with an aspiration of his-age. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 

The long day wanes: the slow moon 

climbs: the deep 

Moans round with many voices . 
That slow movement, still further retarded by 
the characteristic lingering on the vowel- 
sounds (“. . . mouthing out his hollow o’es and a’es ’) pervades the poem. 


But all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever as I move. 


Matthew Arnold said of these lines that they take up as much time as 


'a whole book of the Odyssey. And it seems to me that even at the 


point where Tennyson’s Ulysses rouses himself finally from his lethargy, 
and sounds the call to action, the effect of the verse as verse is not 
radically different. 


Come, my friends, 
*Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
__ Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 


There is not here the same obvious preoccupation with a decorative 
effect that we see in ‘The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs’, 


and so on, but the prevailing quality, as it were of a language or 


medium that is too conscious of itself, is not really different, T. S. Eliot 
has remarked on the contrast, in one important respect, between 
Tennyson’ s Ulysses and Dante’s; Dante’s character, whatever else he 
may be, is certainly in the first place a seaman telling a yarn; Tenny- 
son’s speaker i is a self-conscious poet. This contrast considered by itself 
does not imply that. Tennyson’s poem is inferior; there is no 
critical rule about the degree of transparency permitted to a poet’s 
persona. But the contrast remarked by Eliot does bring out the effect 
of which, I think, Tennyson’s attitude to his language is the cause. 
There is a radical discrepancy between the strenuousness aspired to, 


and the medium in which the aspiration is expressed. 


This discrepancy points to no insincerity here, at any level, in 
Tennyson. It is not true to say, as is sometimes said—and I think in 
Tennyson’s own time, Edward Fitzgerald at least implied something 


like this—that Tennyson was essentially a lyric poet, with a true gift 
only for the decorative, the evocative, and the elegiac, who made himself 
express the attitudes of his age to large public subjects not because he 


really wanted to do this or-was capable of doing it but because he felt 
he ought to. This is not, I think, a true account of Tennyson’s develop- 
ment in general, and it is certainly not fair to ‘ Ulysses ’. The unsatis- 
factoriness—if there is wunsatisfactoriness—in ‘Ulysses’ is more 
interesting than that. My point is this: there is a real ring of conviction 


in those last lines of the poem: fa 


.. that which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 


Alfred Lord. Tennyson (1809-92) 


* Picture Post’? Library 


If Tennyson was” expressing here a feeling 


_ was a feeling in which he himself shared to 
the full; we do not need biographical evi- 
dence in order to see that the theme is per- 


the more strongly are we conscious of that 
anomaly I spoke of: how could a Tennyson 
who is so deeply concerned with what 
he is saying—and we will be making 
a big mistake if we underrate the 
scope and reality of Tennyson’s intellectual 
and moral preoccupations—how could a poet 
of that intelligence have been content with 
the style of a minor poet? 

The incongruity of ‘Ulysses’ may be 
summed up like this: ‘Tennyson, the re- 
sponsible social being, the admirably serious 
and 
uttering strenuous sentiments in the accent 
of Tennyson the most un-strenuous, lonely, 
and poignant of poets. That this incongruity 
does not spoil the poem, that it remains very 


from my own experience and the attested 
experience of generations of readers. But to 
appreciate its beauty—and at the same time 
to recognise its limitations—that is useful in 
reminding us of how complex the ‘poet-pyblic’ relationship is 
in Tennyson’s more interesting verse. There is plenty of evidence that 
Tennyson felt himself compelled, as Laureate and mouthpiece of 
Society, to write things in which his peculiar genius was not involved; 
we dismiss those things, or put them in their place—they are dated— 
just because the ‘ poet-public’ relationship, in their case, so plainly is a 
simple one: the ‘ public’ addressed is external, Tennyson is speaking 
from a platform. The poems—‘ Ulysses’, for example—that concern 


the literary critic and the lover of poetry, allow no such easy analysis 


of ends and means, : 

In ‘Ulysses’ the ‘public’ in the first place is Tennyson 
himself: and its exceptional interest lies in the fact that both 
Tennyson the responsible social being, and Tennyson the depressed 
private poet, are really there in the poem: while its limitation, I think, 
lies in there being no conscious relationship; manifested at the poetic 
level, between them. But there is no crude antithesis. In the obviously 
unsatisfactory or bad poems of Tennyson—I mean, such of them as 
are more than mere official utterances or popular anthology-pieces— 
there is a patent disharmony. Indeed, it often looks as if Tennyson the 
moralist and Tennyson the artist are functioning on entirely separate 
planes. Certainly it is possible for the reader to take an interest in the 
skill, the technique, which is quite distinct from any interest he may 
have in what is being said. I am thinking of things like the 
bad parts of ‘Maud’. Technique, in a sense, and in a sense that was 


important to Tennyson, never fails him in those parts; it can be analysed - 


and appreciated, independently of one’s sense of the value of what is 
being done; but that this should be so is a comment on the quality 
of the technique—which in the good parts can so perfectly serve the 


- emotional and moral purposes of the poet. And the presence of this 


technique, cultivated apart from the particular demands of 
any particular subject-matter, is perhaps what makes the bad parts of 
‘ Maud’ seem so desolatingly bad: ue ‘ 
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And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s fan 

Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife . 

And Sleep must lie down arm’d, for the villainous centre-bits 
Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless nights, 
While another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, as he sits 
To pestle a poison’d poison aes his crimson lights. 


It is true that in ‘Maud’ the narrator is not avowedly Tennyson, 
but a dramatic figure who is supposed to be hysterical and neurotic. 
But there is no evidence in that poem that the poet has firm criteria 


by which the hysteria and neurosis are judged to be so. The hero of ~ 
‘Maud ” is sometimes a dramatic figure, ig? sometimes a mere sub-- " 


To strive, ‘to seek, fo finid and not to yield. 7 


that can be called ‘typically Victorian’, it 


_sonally felt. But the more we recognise this, 


‘committed’ Victorian intellectual, is 


beautiful and, in its way, perfect, I infer 


a ae 2 ; - 


“terfuge; he is, and is not, Tennyson. The result is such passages as 


And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head 


strike us, not as the product of dramatic imagination, but as a self-. 
indulgence, and (because the show of drama is there to protect it) they 


strike us as self-indulgence of an exceptionally disagreeable kind. 
These things are disagreeable, I think, because of the insistent 

presence of that technique—a technique practised everywhere in the 

poem—which compels us all the time to recognise, as some more ragged 


imprecation would not, that all this violence is being willed. But the 


critical interest of such things is more than that: they make us begin 
to wonder whether some of the exasperation they proclaim so stridently 
is due to the poet’s own partial awareness that something is going 
wrong: his skill is not producing the effect which, at one level of his 
being, is what he wants. I would like to consider this further in its 
bearings on the whole critical problem of Tennyson’s poetry. 

The decline of Tennyson is to me a much more painful spectacle 
than the decline of Wordsworth. This is because, in Tennyson’s case, 
the difference between his living work and the work of his decadence 
is not simply the difference between life and death. There is often a 
curious unpleasant life in the later Tennyson that compels some 
reaction from the reader, as the later Wordsworth so rarely does. 

I would like to look at one of the poems produced by the elderly 
Tennyson—‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After ’. This is a poem that was 
famous in its day. Nowadays, I think it can safely be said, there is no 
poem in the whole Tennyson canon which is more damagingly and 
damningly dated; and yet, looked at without prejudice, can it be denied 
to have considerable power? Effects like this are not at all uncommon: 


. .. war will die out late then. Will it ever? late or soon? 

Can it, till this outworn earth be dead as yon dead world the moon? 
Dead the new astronomy calls her... 

Poor old Heraldry, poor old History, poor old Poetry, passing hence, 
In the common deluge drowning old political common-sense! 


Tennyson is writing with unusual power, when he is able, as he is 
here, to get his intellectual and scientific interests into poetry. And yet 
‘Locksley Hall Sixty Years After’ is disastrously bad, and in the same 
way as ‘Maud’ is bad where it is bad: this is a representative bit: 


Is it well that while we range with Science, glorying in the Time, 
City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime? 
There among the glooming alleys Progress halts on palsied feet, 
Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousand on the street. 
There the Master scrimps his haggard sempstress of her daily bread, 
There a single sordid attic holds the living and the dead. 

There the smouldering fire of fever creeps across the rotted floor, 
And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of the poor. 


We cannot mistake the genuine anguish of the agonised social conscience; 
these horrors are realities to Tennyson, and he labours to render them 
with all he can summon of dramatic (and melodramatic) power. But 
—that tone of voice, and that movement: 


There among the glooming alleys Progress halts on palsied feet, 
Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousand on the street. 


Pa» Sie 
It is like bad Dickens. I expect no one now, would dispute either of 
two judgements: Tennyson is deeply stirred here; and here Tennyson is 
not a poet; the verdict on the later Tennyson is pronounced by the 
almost total neglect of him. But I am surprised how unquestioningly both 
literary historians and amateurs of his poetry accept this failure as a 
matter of course. The meaningless judgement that Tennyson was 
“outside his range’ is all the critical help one is given. But Tennyson 
was one of the most intelligent and morally concerned men of his time, 
and I cannot seé why it should be so complacently granted that he could 
not, in the nature of the case, write poetry about these things. 

I think the main value of contemplating ‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After’ is that it shows us in an extreme and crude form what went 
wrong with the poet-public, or public-private, relationship in Tenny- 
son’s poetry. There were no doubt many reasons why this went wrong, 
some of them lying quite outside Tennyson’s personality or the short- 
comings of the Victorian poetic tradition, but I am concerned here 
only with what bears on the essential, the individual Tennyson. What 
I trace as a growing awareness in his poetry that he could not meet 
the needs of the public which he had helped to create, and to which, 
as a social being, he himself belonged—this awareness becomes open 
and complete in this poem. The persona here is in no such equivocal 
relation to Tennyson as the hero of ‘ Maud’: he is Tennyson in all that 
matters, and it is significant that he relapses at last openly into what he 
has been essentially throughout: a futile old reactionary, half-pathetic, 
half-defiant in his sense of his futility : 

Poor old voice of eighty crying after voices that have fled! 
All I loved are vanish’d voices, all my steps are on the dead. 

All the world is ghost to me, and as the phantom disappears, 
Forward far and far from here is all the hope of eighty years. 
There is, of course, a special poignancy in remembering the closing 
lines of “ Ulysses ’ when one reads this poem of the old Tennyson. But 
it is not merely that Tennyson is old and embittered; a certain violent 
irresponsibility about the writing suggests that he is getting a kind 
of gloomy satisfaction out of his feeling of- powerlessness: while ex- 
pressly admitting his final inability to engage his talents upon these 
themes that both fascinate and horrify him, he produces a picture of 
the ‘public’ world which has a queer nightmare life; the nightmare 
is his own; public and private are neither separate, as in some of his 
earlier poetry, nor consciously and critically related, but just confused. 

In ‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After’ we have an extreme case of 
the breakdown of relation between Tennyson’s ‘art’ and his ‘ social 
conscience’. But this breakdown had occurred, in milder forms, long 
before. I think the difference at the end is merely that Tennyson was 
more aware of it, and this gave him a paradoxical energy of despair. 
His true greatness lay elsewhere; but, in concurring with the judgement — 
that things like the lyrics in ‘ Maud ’, the lyrics in ‘ The Princess’, are 
among his supreme achievements, we must recognise that without the 
earnestness, the sense of responsibility towards the world outside the 
poet, they could not have been written; while at the same time their 
peculiar sadness seems tacitly to acknowledge the inability of their 
author to confront that world as a poet.—Third Programme 


Letters to the Editor 


Radio Drama 

Sir,—I feel that in the present dispute on 
the subject of future radio drama between 
“Donald McWhinnie and Roy Walker I must 
commit myself as the unwilling cause of the 


trouble. It is true that in my recently published. 


-book I laid stress on the hopes of a future for 
drama in Sound which would, inevitably, tend 
to. break away more and more from the theatre 
of flats and footlights, but I don’t mean by 
this that there was any likelihood of a change 
in the drama policy of the B.B.C. which would 
destroy its representation of the best theatre 
both ancient and modern, which are in 

fact suitable for adaptation to the broadcasting 
i What 


in the past because the new audience is familiar 
either with actual stage performances or with 
the popular reputation of the authors. Adapta- 
tions-of plays of this kind have nothing to do 
with radio drama proper and even when popular 
they have done radio drama very little, if any, 
service. Originally conceived in terms of sight 
as well as sound, such plays will obviously be 
handled more satisfactorily in Television terms. 

As for the novel adaptations which seem to 
worry Mr. Walker so much, it would be as 
absurd to claim that all novels are easily adapt- 
able in terms of radio drama as it would be to 
deny that any of them are susceptible to such 
treatment. It is a question of considering each 
case on its individual merits, What I think Mr. 
Walker and Mr. McWhinnie and I can all 
unitedly look forward to with some satisfaction 
is an opportunity for handling in terms of 


’ drama in Sound only such plays and only such 


novels as can be tackled in the medium which 
appeals primarily to the imagination. There is 
surely room not only for ‘Prometheus’, ‘ The 
Tempest ’, ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream’, and 
Samuel Beckett, but also for ‘ Lord of the Flies’, 
‘The Death of Grass’, ‘ Antic Hay’ and ‘ The 
Kraken Wakes’. 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.1. VaL GIELGUD 


Must Western Science Decline? 
Sir,—Your two correspondents (THE LISTEN- 
ER, May 23 and June 6) do little more than 
reiterate the method which I cfiticised, and 
this does not constitute justification. The asser- 
tion that a critic completely misunderstands 
what science is and belongs to a scientific epoch 
long outmoded, though not without — certain 


‘melancholy charm, is not refutation. The situa- 


tion is too complicated to explain clearly in 
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weaned 


commena 
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to ate can peta what he 
eat his method is outmoded. 
1 ill both agree that what- 


se may, or 
and caution are not. Their Biatepienits that 


mntinue, a decline ‘ 
t correct. Spengler ‘would no doubt maintain 
but I discussed developments which 


ictions ‘should always bo made with caution 


Ri says that ‘modern Rivet is the 


ematical — functional relationships — which 


ncepts ’, Genes gives no example of these Abe. 


mathematical ele Gana lead, Does 
example, mean ‘ matter waves’ ?—which ~ 
out to be waves of nothing, or worse still, 


waves of knowledge; or twisted space-time?— _ 
et: mathematical conception that couldn’t cause 
a speck of dust to change its motion; or the 
: me _photon?—said to be a bundle of energy, but 


_ energy is defined as product of numbers obtained 
"oF by measurement, and a bundle of numbers 
aes travelling along - is not a physical ‘concept; it is” 
ao “meaningless. ee 
Mr. Rees would probably agree that his defini- 


ee tion of the method of ‘ modern physics ’ couldn’t 
be applied in biology, whereas Newton’s ‘ Our 
business is with the causes of sensible effects’ 

_ describes ‘scientific endeavours in general, includ- — 
ee _ ing biology and medicine. Scientific method 


- cannot become more scientific “by dropping the 
ae idea of causality, when this means excluding - 
eae all the sciences except mathematics and logic, — 
ah which are, of course, not sciences in the modern 
ae: sense of the word, being independent of natural 


mt phenomena, 
ae Mr. Cohn mentions passing the test of experi- 
~~ ‘ment, but experience shows that experiments 
iw ‘made to test theories already believed in for 
other reasons (beauty, economy, logic, etc.) tend © 
to -be unreliable. An example is the general 
theory of relativity, where the two well-known 
predictions, first hailed triumphantly as proved, 
are now known not to have been encore 
__established.— Yours, etc., 
aS London, ep Nis 3 G. BuRNISTON BROWN 


is Where. reat aid Atstean Worlds Meet 
2. __ Sir,—I am extremely flattered by the refer- 


ence made to my novels in the Third Programme 
‘talk by Professor Michael Grant published in 
‘Tue LISTENER of June 6, and I hope he will 
not think it ungracious of me if I take him up 
on his assertion that the people of the Northern 


and again that ‘ they are not Arabs at all’. 
With all respect to Professor Grant and the 
official Sudan Almana 
correct. The people of the Northern Sudan are 
* as Arab as that of any of the Arab countries 
> outside the Arabian peninsula (which is purely 
Arab in the ethnic sense), They are Arabs in 
ly the same way that the Syrians, the 
Ir fee Palestinians, the Lebanese, the 
_ Egyptians, the Libyans, the ‘Tunisians, the 
Algerians or the Moroccans are Arabs, Racially 
they are of mixed Arab and non-Arab elements — 
i these other peoples, the Arab tribes that 


not, be outmoded, accu-— 


_ London, S.W.7 


ppeared to give some support to his views. 


ating of measurements in the form of | 


_ mathematical extrapolation, Mr. 


cal concepts, and See shows that, 


of probability (undefined concept), or even. — 


Sudan ‘ can by no means be described as Arabs’, | 


ec this assertion is not. 


nv: 9 settled down 1 in the country having — 


criteria which determine whether a people is or 
is not Arab, But most significant of all is what 
the people themselves think they are. Let Pro- 
fessor Grant ask any Northern Sudanese (with 


- the exception of the Hadendowa, the Nubas, 


and the Berberines) whether he is an Arab or 


not and he will be answered with a categorical 


_ affirmative.—Yours, etc., we : 
EpDwarbD ATIYAH 


Nielsen’s Heroic Symphonies 


Sir,—Mr. John Weissmann misrepresents my 
argument. My article of May 16 and my etter 


of May 30. had shown that, after a certain. 
sequence of keys in Nielsen’s Third Symphony, 


a key suggested by Dr. Robert Simpson was 
not necessarily to be inferred as though by 


now proclaims triumphantly that Dr. Simpson’s 
suggested key is possible. 
Simpson is not unduly grateful for this blind- 
ing glimpse of the obvious. 

Mr. Weissmann. desires further enlighten- 
ment on my statement that true musical analysis 
> ee: valid Statement of a listener’s potential 
reactions’. Well, consider V. S. Pritchett and 
_ Raymond Mortimer, Sir Kenneth Clark and Sir 
Herbert Read: the reason that their writings 
on literary and visual_arts are so memorable is 
that they persistently refer their analysis to the 
physical and psychological acts of the reader 
and the viewer. Too much of so-called musical 
analysis today consists merely of a tracing of 
paper patterns in the score;:and that, without 
reference to ‘a listener’s potential reactions ’, 
may be boiled down to the demonstration of 


-_ mathematical tautologies. It is no wonder that 


.8o much writing about music is a thundering 
bore. —Yours, etc., 


London, S.E.22 ARTHUR JACOBS 


A Square World | 


Sir,—Before the correspondence on Mondrian 


Closes, I feel I should say a word, not so much 


in my own defence, as in that of M. Michel 
Seuphor. It is too early to expect definitive 
critical examinations of the great figures of the 
first generation of the modern movement in 


; painting and sculpture—Picasso, Matisse, Bran- 


cusi, Léger, Klee, Mondrian; nor do we know 
in what way their work will affect the life and 
thought of coming generations, for effect is also 


- answer to need. For this reason factual rather 


than critical documentation of the kind which 
M. Seuphor’s is—of an artist who, whatever 
‘position he ultimately occupies, was perhaps the 
most penetratingly challenging among his con- 
temporaries—must not be so lightly undervalued. 


-M. Seuphor’s book is an act of homage to an 


old friend. He was a close friend of Mondrian’s, 
from the early nineteen-twenties until the 
painter’s death in 1944. He shared with him, 
daily and weekly, his spiritual suffering over his 
poverty and public neglect, in the years of his 
greatest work. But his book is more than this. 
M. Seuphor—poet, novelist, critic, painter—was 
himself involved in the non-objective move- 
ment, of which Mondrian was but one active 
member. In fact the author of this very human 
memoir was the founder of Cercle et Carré, the 
group which preceded Abstraction-Création; and 
an associate of Arp, Vantongerloo, van Doesburg, 
Kandinsky, and Pevsner. One can only conclude 
that your reviewer, Mr. Andrew Forge, has not 
read the book very carefully when he speaks of 
Mondrian as ‘ mysterious, isolated’: the book 
shows substantially,.on almost every page, that 
pecondsen was neither. 


Weissmann 


I imagine that Dr. 


‘House in the belief they were after the King 


personal life and art, he was humble and. ‘com- 
passionate. He began as a landscape painter, ae 
Dutchman in the tradition of van Gogh—wholly, — oo te 
personally, involved in the nature of the country- ~ 
side. He ended by being just as wholly involved — 
in the life of the twentieth-century city. He was 
concerned, as few of his contemporaries have — 
been, in the social and human problems of his 
time, and attempted a constructive answer. The 
effect of his thought has already proved wide i ins eon 
industry; architecture, and town-planning. In 
both books the attempt has been not to clamp 
a critical assessment on Mondrian but simply 
to allow the painter, through his life, paintings, 
and writings, to speak for himself.—Yours, etc, __ 
Leeds, 7 Davip Lewis 


May 29 is Shig-Shag Day e 
Sir,—In reply to Mr. Clutton-Brock’s in- 
quiry whence my authority for the statement: 

‘at “Chastleton two oaks were planted to be — 
known henceforth as the Restoration Oaks’, in 
order to give honour where due may I be 
slightly..digressive ? ni 

My grandfather was a copious ‘ scribbler * le 

From 1830 to 1900 (aided by a young public- “4 
school master of artistic bent who illustrated 
the notes with delicate water-colour sketches) a 
spate of ‘Oxoniana”’ poured forth from his 
facile pen with a verbosity and detail which 
makes the garrulous Dr. Plot appear tongue- 


tied. In 1863 he records: “7 ia 
We rode to Chastleton and took an inventory % 

. an intelligent man (yet only a rustic of no ‘ 
education) spoke with us for two hours and took = 


us about the district. . . He shewed us the two * 
Restoration. Oaks planted to commemorate Sarah~ 

and Arthur Jones’ part in speeding the king — 
[Charles II] to safety. 


He then goes on to tell the story of how, on 
September 3, 1651, Arthur Jones of Chastleton — 
led the Roundhead Troopers on a red-herring 
trail when they pursued him to Chastleton 


who had parted from Arthur miles back and was) 
making with Lord Wilmot for Whiteladies in 
Staffordshire. - 


The two oaks were e standing i in 1902, as in as ; 
book, Three Centuries in North Oxfordshire, 
published that year, M. Sturge Henderson says: 

With the planting of the two oaks known today — 
as the Restoration Oaks at Chastleton on May 

29, 1660, we have our local standpoint in that 

rejoicing. 


Mrs. Sturge Henderson was also a native of 
these parts and a tireless searcher after fact, as 
the conscientious references appended to her 
books testify.—Yours, etc., 


Charlbury BRIDGET WASTIE 


Sir Frank Benson 

Sir,—I am at work on an authorised bio- 
graphy of Sir Frank Benson. If any reader has 
letters from Sir Frank, or recollections of him, I 
shall be very glad to hear the details. I will see 
that all care is taken of original documents. 

Yours, etc., 

15, Eldon Grove, J. C. TREWIN 

London, N.W.3. 


Three London “Art Exhib 


itions 


Above, left: ‘Verre, Pipe et 
Moulin & Poivre’, from the 
exhibition of recent paint- 
ings by Philippe Bonnet, 


at Tooth’s, 31 Bruton 


Street 


Above: ‘ Nature Morte aux 
Fruit’, from the selection 
of paintings by Vlaminck 
at the Crane Kalman Gal- 
lery, 178 Brompton Road 


Left: ‘ Petites Filles Spar- 
tiates Provoquant des Gar- 
cons’ (1860), an oil study 
for y Jeunes Spartiates 
s’exercant 4 la Lutte’ (Tate 
Gallery), by Degas, from 
the exhibition of ‘XIX and 
XX Century European 
Masters’ at Marlborough 
Fine Arts, 18 Old Bond 
_ Street 


SS aS < 


Sainte-Beuve. By Harold Nicolson. 

Constable. 25s. 
Sir Harotp NIcOLSON’s attitude to Sainte- 
Beuve is curiously ambivalent. On the one hand 
he clearly dislikes him a good deal; on the 
other, he asserts that he has wished to repay a 
debt of gratitude by introducing Sainte-Beuve to 
English readers. The result is an elegant book, 
yet one which suggests an odd attitude of strain, 
The debt is repaid, but a very low rate of 
interest has been accorded. 

This is not Sir Harold’s fault, He makes no 
_ Claim to original research, and he pays a 
- generous tribute to the essential work of M. 
André Billy. Unluckily, however, two facts 
remain: that Sainte-Beuve’s life, so far as its 
external events go, was not particularly interest- 
ing, and that every possible comment on that 
life, and on whatever touched it, has already 
been made by M. Billy. To fill out his volume, 
therefore, Sir Harold has been forced to include 
an essay on Port-Royal, and some highly sensible 
sidelights on French Romanticism. 

Does anybody read Sainte-Beuve nowadays? 
If they do not, Sir Harold would retort, so 
much the worse for them, As literary historian, 
- as empathetic commentator on an immense 
range of literature, he has had few equals in 
any language. But having said so much, Sir 
Harold shows a dangerous sense of fair play. 
He will not conceal from his readers that he finds 
Sainte-Beuve cowardly, sycophantic, inept about 
contemporaries, jealous and, above all, Person- 
ally absurd, In. effect, therefore, a claim is made 
in general terms on ‘his behalf which is imme- 
diately destroyed in detail, The loose mouth, 
the waddling gait, the green umbrella remain 
in the memory; critical virtues disappear. 

Perhaps the biographical method is at fault. ~ 
In so sedentary a life, attention is inevitably 
fixed upon forgotten literary squabbles, upon 
the description of books which have passed, 
with good reason, from general circulation, and 
upon passing amours which Sir Harold dis- 
misses with some severity. But behind this 
surface there is another Sainte-Beuve whom Sir 
Harold scarcely approaches, except in the out- 
standing chapter of the book: that devoted to 
his position as a critic. Sir Harold might well 
be impatient with Sainte-Beuve the unwilling 
sceptic: nevertheless that is the Sainte-Beuve 
who still remains deeply interesting to the 
modern mind, and it is an aspect of his charac- 
ter which is only superficially treated in these 
pages. One would have wished, for example, to 
hear far more about his dealings with Lamen- 
nais; and far more about the changes in his 
attitude to Port-Royal during the years in which 
his vast book was being written. Sir Harold 
approaches these questions in a spirit of robust 
good sense. The postulates of Jansenism appear 
to him too absurd to require much more than a 
raised eyebrow, while the inner writhings of 
Sainte-Beuve, caught between irreconcilable 
opposites of feeling, turn into little.more than 
the gradual shedding of outworn superstition. 
_ These objections ultimately repose on sharp 
differences of character. Sir Harold writes as a 
lucid humanist admirably in control of his own 
_ reactions, Saint-Beuve was a tangle of contra- 
t . dictions, a classic by intention and an arch= 
-romantic by temperament, He is not at all 
amenable to the sensible approach, Indeed, he 
needs the dual vision so often possessed by his 
_ Own countrymen to be trained upon him before 
his contradictions can be brought into perspec- — 
his ideal biographer might well be an un- 


-yery much the exception, and 


ae 
Se. - 


itil Ne a, ith 


held in remembrance as the patron saint of all 
literary journalists, and as a key-figure in one 
of the great creative periods of European litera- 
ture. From this public point of view Sir Harold 
has served him well, He sets him firmly in 
action among his contemporaries—the proof- 
correcting of whose names, incidentally, is 
sometimes erratic—and if he puts him in his 
place in one meaning of the phrase he does no 
less for him in the other. 


The Chateaux of France 


By Ralph Dutton. Batsford. 35s. 


Twenty-two years have passed since the first 
appearance of Mr. Ralph Dutton’s deservedly 
popular book, The English Country House, and 
here now is a companion volume, written in the 
same easy, urbane style, on the French country 
house, for this is the sole sense in which the 
word chateau is here employed, The concern is 
not with the chateau fort but with domesticity, 
including a valuable chapter at the end on 
gardens. Not that the gardens and parks are a 
strong point with most of the French country 
houses: those that are worthily maintained are 
‘the appellation 
jardin anglais has come to be attached to many 
unworthy little arrangements of winding gravel 
paths and clumps of dull evergreens, which bear 
little relation to the noble conceptions from 
which they are derived ’. But France still has one 
large and lovely landscape garden, that of the 
Chateau d’Ermenonville, and a few strikingly 
fine formal ones, including, fortunately, besides 
Versailles, Le N6tre’s superb creation at Vaux-le- 
Vicomte, ‘which was at the time, and still 
remains, the finest formal garden of any privately 
owned house in the world’. 

For many English people, the word chateaux 
immediately conjures up a picture of the famous 
Touraine group, situated near or along the banks 
of the Loire. This is unfortunate, for it is doubt- 
ful whether any group of buildings exists, unless 
it be the cathedrals and churches of the Rhine- 
land, which has suffered more cruelly from in- 
sensitive restoration. Mr. Dutton, who is par- 
ticularly responsive to’ materials (the book con- 
tains many welcome references to colours and 
textures of stone, brick, and so on) has, needless 
to say, no delusions about this. The ‘hard 
stone walls, cement pointing, harsh carving and 
detail’. which, on a closer approach, ‘strike a 
chill to the heart’, are, of course, by no means 
confined to the Loire area, but the fact remains 
that the most attractive of France’s country 
houses, as they can be seen today, are mainly 
elsewhere, notably in the basin of the Seine and 
its tributaries the Marne and the Oise (despite 
Pierrefonds!) and in Normandy. 

French country houses differ from our own in 
many respects, as Mr. Dutton makes abundantly 
clear. For one thing, they were still grander, 
especially in the seventeenth century, when 
hospitality was on a prodigious scale (the Car- 
dinal de Rohan kept 700 beds for his guests) 
and servants were numbered in hundreds. 
A French ambassador, we are told, arrived in 
1601 at the Vyne to spend a few days with Lord 
Sandys with a retinue of 400 people: 
the host’s embarrassment can be imagined, An- 
other striking contrast between French country 
houses and English lies in their setting. A great 
English house will often hide behind trees in 


_ the bosom of an immense park: the estate em- 


ployees had their cottages on the fringes. In 


The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


frocked priest, Nevertheless, he deserves to be 


France the chateaux are often well seen from the 
public roads, down wide, straight avenues, and 
the dependents lived in outbuildings which were 
grouped round the house to form forecourts and 
so to give it the biggest possible frame. So, char- 
acteristically, English houses (following the well- 
known: precept of Inigo Jones) are usually lavish 
indoors, whereas in France the interiors often 
seem rather meagre after the tremendous archi- 
tectural fanfare heralding the approach. 

There are in France, as in England, many 
more country houses than can be discussed, or 
even mentioned, in the pages of a comparatively 
small book, so Mr, Dutton has wisely said little 
about vanished houses and concentrated largely 
upon those that are open to: the public. The 
book, with its four-page list at the end of times 
of opening, and other useful particulars in the 
introduction, is well adapted for use on the spot 
and should certainly be in the pocket of your 
car whenever you are motoring in France— 
though you would do well to read it through 
first at home. But do not trust the map, though 
it looks attractive: some of the positions marked 
on it are inaccurate. Serrant is north, not south, 
of the Loire: Fleury, Kerjean, Sassy, Ussé and 
Villandry are among those chateaux the actual 
situation of- which is from ten to twenty miles 
away from the position shown. And even well- 
known houses, like the Chateau d’O, which are 
not officially open to the public although their 
exteriors can be easily seen, are not marked at all. 


The Holstein Diaries 
Edited by Norman Rich and M. H. 


Fisher. Cambridge. 45s. 

These’ intimate records kept by Friedrich von 
Holstein provide a perfect illustration of the 
seamier side of German political life in the 
’eighties of the last century. By this time it is 
no revelation that Bismarck constantly behaved, 
like a Hitler-a la Junker, with the most grotesque 
vanity, suspicion, and high-handedness: like 
Hitler he assumed that anyone who criticised 
him was politically subversive. At the same time, 
however, he confided in Bleichréder, his Jewish 
banker friend, who was notoriously a gossip. 
Holstein’s Diaries certainly emphasise this re- 
lationship; it is, of course, possible that they 
exaggerate it with intent. 

In order to suit his own convenience and 
dynastic ambition, Bismarck promoted his son, 
Herbert, to the office of State Secretary at the 
Wilhelmstrasse at an early age. Holstein’s diaries 
confirm all the worst that was known of Herbert 
von Bismarck. While possessing ‘ a quite unusual 
mastery of official routine for his age’, he is 
shown to have been hectoring and opinionated, 
easily flattered, and often drunk. He himself 
toadied to Prince Wilhelm, the monarch of the 
future, trying to push him towards the Russo- 
phile and Austrophobe policy which Herbert 
Bismarck had chosen to adopt. Holstein was 
particularly and, it would seem, genuinely 
shocked when Herbert took pot-shots at the win- 
dows of the Foreign Office on Christmas Day 
1885. Prince Bismarck appeared to be as pleased 
as his son, remarking almost with satisfaction 
that ‘It [a small-bore rifle] might have shot a 
man dead if it had happened to hit him’! ‘ What 
extraordinary people! ’ writes Holstein. 

The editors of this book have attached as 
appendices two papers from the files of the 
German Foreign Office which perfectly illustrate 
the ways of the Bismarcks, The first is from 


‘Herbert to the German Ambassador or vied: = 
_ dated October 14, 1885, and is written in accord-. 


ance with the Bismarckian view that . officials 
- must be brusquely treated to keep them ‘up to 


4) the mark’. The second is a report addressed by 
_ the Chancellor himself to the Emperor on Sep- 


tember 30, 1886, on the subject of the former 


_ Prince of Bulgaria. This Prince, Alexander of 


Battenberg, was the Tsar’s first cousin and 


eas ob during the major part of the period covered 


by Holstein’s Diaries the Crown Princess (who — 
then became the Empress Frederick) was eager 


to marry her daughter Victoria to him. Since 
_ Alexander of Battenberg had annoyed his cousin 
by resisting the tutelage of Russia in Bulgaria, 
the marriage would have satisfied the Russo- 
phobe sentiments of the Crown Princess and her 
husband. The Prince of Battenberg thus became 
the symbol of the feud between the liberal, anglo- 
phile court of the Crown Prince, and the com- 
bined autocracy of the Emperor William I and 
his Chancellor Bismarck. This was so much the 
case that in this report of September 30, 1886, 
Bismarck found it necessary to brand Alexander 
of Battenberg as the treacherous son of a Polish 
mother who bade fair to unite ‘all parties and 
individuals working for the overthrow of the 
existing order’ in supporting him as successor 
to Prince Hohenlohe, the Governor of the 
Imperial Provinces, or even to the Chancellor 


- himself. On October 1 the Emperor minuted 


Bismarck’s report with his complete agreement. 

There are a number of interesting references 
in Holstein’s Diaries to the Imperial Provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine; Holstein thought 
Hohenlohe far too lenient in his handling of 
their unruly inhabitants. 


The Waterfowl of the World. By Jean 


Delacour. Illustrated by Peter Scott. 


Volume II. The Dabbling Ducks. 
Country Life. £6 6s. 


Wildfowl have always attracted much interest; 
the vast numbers that once visited our shores on 
migration and the difficulty of getting within 


gun range of them, the remote and wild regions- 


that they frequent, and their culinary value, have 
all contributed to their popularity with sports- 
men—volumes have been devoted to the art of 
encompassing their destruction. In addition, 
‘ornamental waterfowl’ have rightly been re- 
garded as a desirable adornment on lakes and 
ponds in parks both private and public. Their 
popularity with the general public has increased 
greatly in recent years through the establishment 
of such world-famous collections of living water- 
birds as those at Cléres and Slimbridge. The 
scientific ornithologists, too, have devoted much 
attention to them because of their interesting 
display habits, moult sequences, and geographical 
distribution. ; 
_ This volume, the second of the three that will 
form the complete work, deals with the surface- 
feeding or dabbling ducks which include such 
well known kinds as the mallard, teal, widgeon, 
-pintail, and shoveller. There are thirty-eight 
species in this tribe, and numerous subspecies, 
many of them rare or little known, and the 
-accounts given of their life histories, which 
include everything of importance that has been 
discovered, make fascinating reading. A great 
-many different kinds of ducks have « been 
described as separate species, so many that the 
layman is confused by their diversity. The author 
shows that a large number of them are in reality 
subspecies or geographical races of single widely 
distributed species, thus reducing chaos to order, 
an order which is beautifully illustrated in the 
coloured plates. 
The author provides notes on the history and 


management of each species in captivity. Again. 
and again he points out that breeding up a a 


eo 


on saving rare in ans erin eetiok: The 
‘Laysan duck, for. instance, lives on an island 


only three miles long. In 1923 there were no 
more than fourteen left, but they had increased 
to thirty-three i in 1950. *Laysan teal have never 
been kept in captivity, which is to be regretted, 


and they could have been multiplied easily and 


saved from extinction which is threatening’. 
And similarly with many another; it is greatly 
to be hoped that action will be taken pero it 
is too late. 

After the euihor has discussed all the true 
dabbling ducks he deals with some very 
peculiar. species, the extraordinary pink-headed 
duck of India*>which may already be extinct, for 
none has been seen alive for over twenty years, 


the rare mountain blue duck of New Zealand 


which is on the verge of extinction but could 
yet be saved, and the bizarre pink-eared duck 
of Australia which fortunately is still plentiful 
and, surprisingly, is only now being seriously 
studied by ornithologists. : 


The School Teachers 
By A. Tropp. Heinemann. 21s. 


This book was much needed, It is curious that, 
with so much written on English state educa- 
tion, there has so far been no published history 
of the teachers in the schools, though there 
have been a few specialised studies, such as 
R. W. Rich’s Training of Teachers in England 
and Wales and Beatrice Webb’s English Teachers 
and their — Professional Organisation—both 
neglected and both heavily drawn upon by Dr. 
Tropp. His study would be welcome even if it 
were indifferent; in fact it is a competent piece 
of work, particularly during the ‘middle 
reaches’, i.e. between the eighteen-forties and 
the.’thirties of this century. The earlier part, 
until Kay-Shuttleworth is firmly in the saddle, 
is too sketchy, and in the history of the last 
two decades the policies and programmes of the 
National Union of Teachers play rather too 
large a part. The N.U.T. is a great and powerful 
organisation—powerful enough, when barely 
come of age, to have driven Robert Morant 
from his seat, and with a good record of public 
work; but it is not the whole of the public 
educational system. 

Any historian of the English school teacher 
must find his task complicated by the necessity 
of dealing also with the history of English public 
education, that melancholy nineteenth-century 
tale of a country which, having no political 
revolution (as in France, ‘the United States, or 
Soviet Russia) to force it to teach positively the 
rising generation, and practically none of the 
enthusiasm for theory which inspired the great 
educationalists of the Continent, started its own 
educational system as a prevention of the 
nuisance of little hooligans who could not read 
the Bible or appreciate hell-fire—and found even 
so confined a purpose the prey of warring sec- 
tarians and the Aunt Sally of all economisers 
from Robert Lowe to Sir Eric Geddes and Sir 
George May. Dr. Tropp keeps on the whole a 
reasonable balance, bringing the reader safely 
from the Committee of the Privy Council, 
through the Minute of 1846, the Newcastle 


_ Commission and the Revised Code, the Forster 


and Balfour Acts and the Holmes-Morant Cir- 
cular, down to the Act of 1944 and its working- 
out. He shows how the status, character, training 
and pay of the profession have varied from 
generation to generation, and threads his way 
adequately through the tangle of lesser organisa- 
tions which it has Created from time to time. 

“If the N.U.T.’, he says, bb F among the most 
democratic of all large unions it is partly be- 
cause any grievance among any section of its 


members will almost automatically bring forth. 


“National Association ” of sufferers from that 


annual Speer : & 
Growing up to serve a. se ee <gneeon 


in a class-dominated society, the social position 
of the teachers was bound to be a ‘matter of — 
continuing uneasiness to them, Dr, Tropp. de- 


scribes well their lowly position in -the ‘early 
days, scrambling up from the ranks of the 
labouring classes, but denied, for many long 
dreary years, pension rights, access to higher 
grades or to the inspectorate, and the ‘ inbreed- 
ing’, via the pupil-teacher system and. the 
narrow regimes of the training colleges, which 


tended to make ‘teacher’ a member of a race 
_-apart, and produced the insulting generalisations — 
of the Holmes Circular. (Dr. Tropp should not, 


however, have suggested, on page 200, that he is 
printing the ‘full text’ of that unlucky docu- 
ment, All 100 copies of the circular were 
called in, and have never since seen the light.) 
He also makes very plain how much the system 
of public education owes to those same frus- 
trated beings who, eagerly grasping at knowledge 
and straining to do their best for the human 
material presented to them in vast, raw, and 
sometimes ragged and starving lumps, widened 
the scope of education even under the deadly 
system of Payment by Results so that thirty 
years after its introduction its own inventors 


would not have recognised it. 


What he might have brought out a little more 
clearly is the paradox by which the ambivalent 
attitude of the state actually promotes, freedom 
in the profession. The teachers had their quali- 
fications laid down by the state, but not their 
methods or their time-tables; so long as Grant 
was earned nobody asked how it was earned, and 
the teachers were not civil servants, Conse- 


quently, as the Code withered away freedom to — 
experiment became much easier than in the — 


prescribed systems of the Continent, and right 


down to the present day there is far more ex- 


perimentation in English schools, primary and 


secondary, than those who know only the 
private sector dream. 

May there be sufficient public support, with 
the newest Burnham scales attracting more 
highly qualified minds to the profession, for it to 
continue and to grow. 


Photography. By Eric de Maré. 
A Penguin Handbook. 6s. 


‘Mr. de Maré is an old hand with a camera. He ; 


has written several books about English canals, 


English bridges, Scandinavia, the Thames, and 


illustrated them splendidly with his own photo- 


_graphs. In this book he“sets out not to explain 


his own work but to present the apparatus, the 


_methods, and the processes of photography, and 


in particular of amateur photography, lucidly — 


and simply. The more expert amateur and the 
professional should not despise. it, for this is a 
most useful book. The author’s wide knowledge 


and wise guidance might easily have been ex- 


pressed more technically and complexly to suit 
those readers who are impressed by the jabber- 
wocky of technology; instead, Mr. de Maré, who 
knows how to write and how to explain, has 


talked to his readers, Praise be, in plain English, ss 


so that even the novice will read it easily. 
- The book begins with a short history and then 


moves on to consider photography as a form of — 


creative activity in a chapter which is the least 
convincing in the book. Certainly the camera 
can provide a medium of expression for a true 
artist, but true artists are extremely few and 


‘consume only a few feet of every thousand miles _ 


of. film. However, we are soon brought down 
from these high altitudes to common earth with 


a chapter on the principles of the camera and — 


descriptions of the more popular types. The rest 


of the book is strictly practical, in fact the hand- __ 
book it is meant to be, dealing with ‘pete ant 
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Application of Science 
_C. F. CARTER.and B. R. WILLIAMS 


This report on factors influencing the rate of 
adoption of new scientific ideas in British 
industry is written by the two Directors of 

- Research of the Science and Industry ; 
Committee appointed by the Royal Society 
of Arts, the British Association, and the 


- Nuffield Foundation. ‘Their great virtue is » 


-Hobbes | 


His Theory of Obligation 
J. HOWARD -WARRENDER © 


| Anew interpretation of Hobbes’s theory, set 
out as a continuous argument. It deals 
mainly with the rights and duties of the - * 
individual, but considers from a new point of 
view many related aspects: of Eioenre s 
e. 425. net 


HENRY V (1600) 
Edited by SIR WALTER GREG 


The first volume in the series to appear since 
the Clarendon Press took over publication 
from the Shakespeare Association and 


Messrs Sidgwick and Jackson. It contains 


twenty-seven pages of Scigepeen cate ar 


o facsimiles. 25s. net 


~The Church in 
Soviet Russia © 


MATTHEW SPINKA 


- Ina short but complete account of the fate 


of the Russian church since the Bolshevik 


_ revolution, Professor Spinka examines the 


attitude and personality of the three 
Patriarchs since 1917, and shows the 
influence exerted by the state. 20s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Civilization on Moslem Culture 
in the Near East 


H. A. R. GIBB and HAROLD BOWEN 


Volume I: as Society in ~ Eighteenth 
Century, Part I 


This completes the first volume of the main 
work, and is devoted almost entirely to the 
study of religious institutions, after an 
opening chapter on the organisation of 


that they bring together a discussion. of all home? : * t ddinanc Vol L 
S- facets oe the problem.’ THE TIMES ‘...one P oetry in our Time Don ease ao Tate Ser aes 
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roa j The P olitical : (Columbia University Press) 40s. net Development in the 
* al r ey ' ° 
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A Study of Egypt, Syria, and Iraq 
DOREEN WARRINER 


‘At last there is a book which goes to the 
root of the problems of the Arab world... . 
Before any of us indulges again in the luxury 
of talking about what is wrong with the 
Middle East, this book must be read’. 

J. Hampden Jackson in the EASTERN DAILY 
PRESS (R.J.1.A.) 18s. net 


e films, tie problemas of exposure a developing, 
and the business of making Prints and enlarge- 2 


ments, Colour photography is also” dealt with, 
but oy Briely. : 


Biter os ‘Revolution and Roses. By P. H. Newby. Cape. 15s. ‘ es + ae 
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Shute’s not-so-fantastic new fantasy, nuclear 
war has devastated the northern hemisphere, 


I: the recognisably near future of Nevil 


extinguishing all animal life above the equator. 


Radio- -activity is spreading southward, gradually © 


poisoning the atmosphere over the: undamaged 
continents, and only a few months remain until 
the lower half of the planet dies as well. In Aus- 


tralia, a handful of scholars spend the last aim- 
Jess weeks building a vau!t on Mount Kosciusko, 


‘and sealing into it, for the edification of any 


beings” who may some day succeed us on the 


earth, a history—pictures, books, and records— 


= of how the human species used and ended its _ 
time there. It is difficult to drive the image from 


‘one’s mind, and unfairly difficult not to con- 
‘sider these novels in the light of it, as potential 


evidence for and against us. Four typical pro- 


‘ducts of an ordinary fortnight in our civilisation 
‘—what would they make of them, our unknown 


inheritors, deciphering in the silent, dusty sun- ~ 


light? 


- The lightest novel of the four reflects, I 
think, the most credit on us. One of the tests of 


a civilisation is its ability to produce high 


comedy, and P. H. Newby’s Revolution and 


. Roses is comedy very near to its highest. 


a vague sense that Hardy should weigh more 


_ public-minded of literary forms: 


We 
still have a Romantic snobbery about comedy, 


than Jane Austen, which showed its head fur- 
tively when Mr. Newby, performing a volte-face 
in mid-career, surprised and charmed us with 
Picnic at Sakkara. There was a certain careful 
indulgence, among critics, as if a favourite 
scholarship student had been seen in a sports 


car; Mr. Newby, their tone implied, had taken a- 


pleasant but irresponsible holiday from his pub- 
lic duty. Yet surely there is truth in the old 
classical argument that comedy is the most 
the one which 
shows a society at its best and as a whole, in 


working order, busy répairing its defects, aliena- 


tions and deprivations. Certainly, the delight of 


Revolution and Roses seems to come, not just - 


from its gay and cleverly turned plot, its sharply 
affectionate characterisation, but ultimately from 
the spectacle of two societies happily displaying 
their proper excellences: showing each other 


_ faces, not idealised, but glowing with a normality 


beside which tragedy seems an aberration. It is 


a funny, serious, and most heartening book, 
It has also acquired an accidental poignance, » 


for the two societies are Britain and Egypt in 
July, 1952. Eric Blainey, driving to meet his 


brother’s ship at Alexandria, is stopped at the - 


docks for the first time by a sentry demanding 
his pass. He must understand that~ there has 


__ been a revolution: a group of army officers have 


taken over the government, and the old days of 
easy-going corruption and European dominance 


_are dead. Having understood, he may proceed. 
_ passless as usual, with an easy-going wave from 


his friend the sergeant of the guard. That is the 


pattern for the rest. Eric’s brother smuggles 
pretty English newspaperwoman, . 


ashore a 
Elaine, who wants to see the fun, but has no 
visa. They run. straight into the arms of Lieu- 
tenant Yehia, one of the revolutionary officers, 
who instantly arrests and falls in love with her. 


entthi, 
- genuine imaginative skill the private lives of the 


: dred years, an feaelent: cat ea with many 
Pictures that are seldom seen. The cover is one 


a 


New N ovels. 


He sends her roses and spends the evening driv- 
ing her through the moonlit city. Next day, 
Elaine, pursuing the revolution’s big story—who 
was the lovely foreign spy who decoyed away 
the coastal guard while King Farouk escaped ? 
—realises that it was she herself, and Yehia is 
disgraced. Mr. Newby’s handling: is as civilised 
as his solution to the story. He gives his charac- 
ters their full weight as people, involving them 
as if by accident in the elegant hysteria of an 
Evelyn Waugh farce. The studies of Eric’s Greek 
in-laws, a philosophic coffee-merchant and his 
devout, neurotic wife, are brilliant without cari- 


-cature, and Yehia emerges a charming and. 


honourable figure. The descriptions of 
Alexandria’s glittering heat and marzipan palaces 
are as vivid as those of the people. It is rather 
as if Miss Ann Bridge had lured E. M. Forster 
into collaboration; for in the end this is the 
Forster world, in which nation and race do their 
tiresome best to throw up barbed wire, and are 
defeated by love and good sense. I think we 
might proudly display that world for our suc- 
cessors, and Mr. Newby’s book as a product of 
it. They will probably wonder why, having built 
it, we proceeded to tear it down so rapidly. 
Philip Freund has made a much more ambi- 
tious, deliberately compendious effort to report 
us to posterity, with less charm and less success. 
The Roof Top, which contains the third and 
fourth instalments of a vast projected novel 
called, for reasons not apparent in this volume, 
The Volcano God, seems part of an elaborate 
attempt to paint the intellectual life of the 
declining West, its characteristic attitudes and 
arguments. Set in London during the war, it 
consists mainly of an enormous dialogue on a 
roof in Bloomsbury, where a group of scholars, 
emerging from their day’s reading in the British 
Museum, are caught in a fire-raid. Their argu- 
ment rounds up several familiar contemporary 
debates: religion and science, freedom and deter- 


‘minism, sexuality and love, with most of the 


familiar debating points. But perhaps intention- 
ally, the method is curiously archaic: each point 
is sand-bagged, rather than buttressed, with a 
laborious catalogue of parallels, instances and 
marginal notes, gathered indiscriminately from 
literature, science and legend, in the manner of 
medieval scholastic rhetoric. 

The second section of the volume, titled 
describes with more liveliness and 


debaters, but with another long lapse into 
digressive and fatiguing argument. Possibly an 
intelligent Martian might seize eagerly on the 
voluminous detail, boring to a contemporary, of 
how certain Western intellectuals once lived— 
what they read, ate, and interminably discussed. 
But more probably he too would come away 
only with the static image, impressive in its way 
as the image of a Samuel Beckett play is impres- 


sive, in spite of prolongation in time, of the 


talkers on the roof in a night of burning: the 
last inheritors of a dead tradition, desperately 
rehearsing their store in memory, in the hope 
that, if only it can be saved from bombs, some- 
one someday may derive the value and con- 
clusions from it which elude them. 
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“In Graham McInnes’ novel Sushila, our suc- 


cessors might study one of the more curious 


tendencies of the human mind: that of attaching — 


emotion to unreal or imagined objects. Sushila 
is a sentimental novel, on a scale which embar- 


rasses, disarms and finally convinces. It tells the — 


story of a brilliant Indian artist, daughter of a 
wealthy Hindu father and American mother, 


and avoids in doing so few of the clichés of: fic-_ ‘es 
tion about either artists or children of mixed 


marriages. Sushila is from childhood patently 
star-chosen : 


she is wilful, emotional, generous 
yet self-absorbed. The Indian and American sides _ 
of her background, symbolising the traditional - 


and modern elements in her, struggle fiercely Pe 


within her, and end, of course, by yielding a 
creative tension. She burns herself out in is 
traditional manner of Romantic genius, dying 


young but at the height of her achievement, 


blazing her soul forth on to canvas as she dies. 


sae’ 
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But the central sentimentality of the book, = 


so massive that criticism recoils from it, is the 
image Sushila’s painting strives to capture— 


the image of Mother India. One has to admit 
that Mother. India is a creation of politicians, 


writers and visiting journalists: of the kind of 
geographical rhetoric that turns mountains 
into breasts, plains into laps, and rivers into 
veins. As well attach emotion to Britannia, or 


to Uncle Sam: yet Mother India has a size and ~ 


content which give her image a validity they 
lack, the validity almost of a religious concept. 
Mr. McInnes makes the image a framework for 
ardent, evocative descriptions of India’s land- 
scapes and people, which strengthen it in turn: 


the teeming, dishevelled plain of the Ganges; 


the red sands and temples of Madurai and 


Travancore; the rocky Bombay coast with its 


thin palms; the white peace of the Himalaya; 
and everywhere the faces of poverty. Sushila 
ends by seeming a better novel than many more 
sophisticated ones. It could tell a stranger 
important things about us: 
nationalism, the harm both could do, and why 
they could seem worth it. | 

And so back to Mr. Shute’s spine-chiling 
fantasy: the more spine-chilling because he has 
kept it, on the whole, skilfully muted and re- 
strained. His doomed Australians swim, sail, 
garden, cycle to work (there is no more petrol) 
and plan next year’s holidays; while daily 
another city goes silent on the radio, a case of 


about religion and 


— 


radiation disease is reported further south. A 


submarine is sent to inspect the Californian 
coast and see if the radio-activity i is abating; but 
for the most part there is neither hope nor fuss. 
The world dies, not exactly with a whimper, but 
with a stiff upper lip. Mr. Shute’s image (he 
has not confined himself by trying to make a 


normally shaped novel out of it) is both moving 


and horrifying. It loses something of its full 
effect by an occasional hint of judgement in its 


tone—an implication that ‘they’ rather than — 


‘we’ deserve it for such folly. But the anony- 


‘mous discoverers of his cache on Mount Kos- 


ciusko might be entitled to ask how anyone 
could have read his book, and let what it othe 
sages take place, | 

RONALD BRYDEN 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 


Present, Past and Future 


I AM WELL AWARE that it is not cricket for an 
Englishman to state that cricket bores him; yet 
I must admit that such is the case with me. But 
perhaps I may mitigate the shameful confession 
by declaring (in the plain non-cricketing sense 
of the term) that I found Cricket on the 
Hearth as viewed in the astonishing Test match 
which ended last week not only easily endurable 
but at moments positively exciting. But «the 
truth is that from the spectator’s point of view 
real cricket and telecricket are totally different 
games. In the latter, owing to the placing of 
the cameras, the pitch constantly varies in 


length, the wickets, as often as not, seem no 


more than four or five yards apart, the spec- 
tator’s viewpoint constantly changes and it is 
even permissible for him to circulate freely 
among batsmen, bowlers, and field. In short, 
for him it is a much more lively business than 
real cricket and I don’t doubt that to real 
cricket enthusiasts it must all seem very un- 
orthodox and confusing until they have become 
habitual viewers. 

In last week’s ‘ Buried Treasure’, No. 17 of 
the series, Sir Mortimer Wheeler described the 
4,000-year-old brick-built city of Mohenjo-daro 
which he has excavated in recent years from the 
sand and tamarisk scrub an hour’s flight north 
of Karachi. The town, with Sir Mortimer walk- 
ing about in it, suitably clothed for the climate, 
and fascinating shots of the many astonishing 
finds ‘were filmed by the Pakistan Government’s 
film unit. Sir Mortimer, clothed equally suit- 
ably for a B.B.C. studio, introduced and con- 
cluded the subject of the film and his voice 
guided us through the film itself. We live in 
stirring times, times in which the present is 
incorporating not only the future but the past 
at a speed hitherto unknown. While we breath- 
lessly struggle to grasp something of the signifi- 
cance of the theories of relativity and the 
quantum and the facts and potentialities of the 
split atom, Sir Mortimer, behind our backs, has 
sprung on us a new and complex civilisation 
which flourished for a thousand 
years four millennia ago. What 
a nuisance it must be for arch- 
aeologists, anthropologists, pre- 
historians and suchlike folk, 
but how richly it liberates and 
enlarges the imagination of you 
and me. 

In last week’s ‘ Now’, entitled 
Under Sail’, Raymond Baxter 
and Outside Broadcast cameras 
were aboard the Bermuda yawl 
Bloodhound as she sailed up the 
Solent to Yarmouth, Isle of 
Wight. This was the most dis- 
appointing broadcast I have 
‘seen in this series and the reason 
was clearly that it was not a 
suitable subject for television. In 
the crowded conditions on deck 
cameras were severely handi- 
capped; the viewer was bothered 
to an intolerable extent by a 
flurrying, flickering screen; the 
constant activities of the crew 
kept encroaching on the picture, 


and Mr. Baxter had a harassing time of it 
keeping out of their way, an occupation which 
greatly hampered his job as commentator. This 
is not to say that there were not some good 
moments, but there were not enough of them 
to compensate for the bad ones. 

Number 4 of ‘ Eye to Eye’, called ‘No Title 
to Life’, demonstrated very forcibly the future 
troubles in store for illegitimate babies and the 
immediate problems that face their mothers. 
Viewed by girls or men prone to incur un- 
married motherhood or fatherhood it might well 
act as a deterrent, but I find it hard to believe 
that the pompous opening and the blasts of 
discordant incidental music could rouse in them 
anything more than puzzled astonishment. Of 
much more general appeal and free from pre- 
tentious trimmings was ‘ Line of Defence’, the 
previous programme in this series; which showed 
vividly and directly the work of the Port of 
London Health Authority. The photography, 
too, was first-rate. 

In adjudicating between two ‘Press Con- 
ferences’ last week, the one on I.T.V. in which 
a team of American journalists bearded Comrade 
Khrushchey in the Kremlin and the other on 
B.B.C. television in which four British journalists 
chatted with an English duke, no critic, what- 
ever his politics, could hesitate in handing the 
palm to I.T.V. The B.B.C.’s programme was 
deliberately light entertainment, but occasionally 
it was something less than that. One or two of 
the questions were silly and one or two others 
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‘Buried Treasure’ on June 4: discoveries at the 
4,000-year-old city of Mohenjo-daro—above, bust 
of a priest; left, a baby’s feeding bottle and jar 


crossed the boundary between politeness and 
impertinence. The Moscow programme seemed 
to me of extraordinary importance, though it 
was tantalising to hear from the interpreter only 
a trickle of the full flow of words visibly pour- 
ing from Mr. Khrushchev’s lips. It is to be 
hoped that the interview will be available in a 
complete translation and that we and the 
U.S.S.R. will arrange future conferences of this 
kind. They could hardly fail to help us greatly 
towards reaching a mutual understanding. 
MAarTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 
Business as Usual 


I DO LIKE an occasional King and Queen to 
loom across a play, and if they can be sur- 
rounded by some of the representative figures 
of their reign, so much the better. Even better 
if, in Max Beerbohm’s words, they ‘make re- 
marks highly characteristic of themselves’. So 
I faced ‘The Lass of Richmond Hill’ with 
ready enthusiasm, observing that W. P. Lips- 
comb, its author, had provided us not only 
with George III and Queen Charlotte, but also 
with George, Prince of Wales (‘ Prinny’), 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Maria Fitzherbert, 
Princess Caroline of Brunswick, and—tucked 
away near the foot of the cast-list—Mr. Creevey. 

I was disappointed in Creevey who was there, 
confined to a word or two, merely to pad the 
list of characters. But everyone else was in 
form. The piece (without Creevey) began its life 
twelve years ago as ‘The Gay 
Pavilion’. At this remove I 
cannot recall many of the varia- 
tions between stage and screen, 
except that Mr. Lipscomb 
seems to have done something 
to Sheridan, who on Sunday 
was surely far less sententious 
than he used to be. There had 
certainly been tampering with 
the original order of events. In 
1945 we ended in an ante-room 
of St. James’s Palace; but on 
Sunday the fade-out (expected 
and appropriate) was in Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s house at Brighton 
—or should I say Brighthelm- 
stone? We never saw the 
Prince’s little cot there: a pity 
—I was waiting to be pavilioned 
in splendour. 

Still, rearrangement brought 
King George III into the play 
much later, and more dramati- 
cally, than before. He is Mr. 
Lipscomb’s most authoritative 
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Jeannette Sterke as Maria Fitzherbert, Marius Goring (centre) as Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and Tony Britton as the Prince of Wales in ‘ The 
Lass of Richmond Hill’ on June 9 


creation: a touching portrait of a mind diseased, 
and by no means the usual waxwork draped 
upon a plinth. George Woodbridge acted the 
King with a straightforward vigour. Through- 
out the piece, Rudolph Cartier, the producer, 
who can always get ‘romantic drama’ to seem 
better than it is, kept the imagination stirred and 
the eye pleased. There was nothing fussy about 
the camera-work; but it heightened and decor- 
ated a story that needed heightening and 
decorating. Mr. Lipscomb had the benefit, too, 
of some uncommonly sharp playing—I think at 
once of Marius Goring’s Sheridan. Mr. Goring 
identifies himself more and more with the people 
he acts, Clive or Higgins or, as now, Sheridan. 
I was quite prepared to believe that this ubiqui- 
tous presence with the Lucius O’ Trigger accent 
had written ‘The Rivals’. If Mr. Goring had 
entered with the words ‘ Pray, sir, be aisy! ’ or 
assured his neighbour that there was snug lying 
in the Abbey, it would not have surprised me in 
the least. 

So far, excellent. Agreed, the romantic side 
of the drama was business as usual. I doubt 
whether, if George Prince of Wales and Maria 
Fitzherbert had had any other labels, we should 
have troubled about them. However, Tony 
Britton and Jeannette Sterke (she survived with 
honour a most searching close-up 
at the last) acted with fervour; and 
I do appreciate Mr. Lipscomb’s 
point that it is a change to see the 
Prince as he was in youth. It is true 
—and the dramatist cites Dickens 
and Ibsen—that we become so used 
to an elderly likeness of some cele- 
brated personage, we can never feel 
the man was young. ‘The Prince 
Regent is always Robert Morley 
at his weightiest’. Exactly: for 
presenting something different Mr. 
Lipscomb should have our thanks. 

The play, of course, is mere genial 
taradiddle; but, for all its necessary 
telescoping, its romanticism that fits 
a holiday week-end, and an occa- 
sional jarring line (‘ The Queen will 
relent not one jot’), it is usefully 
contrived and much better than it 
appeared to be in the theatre. With- 
out wishing to look before or after, 
I took this little invention as it 
came. One other expert perform- 
ance: Lucie Mannheim’s Queen 
Charlotte. The actress can frighten; 
and at the end she gave what ap- 
peared to me to be an exact im- 
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personation of a glacier 
under approaching storm. 
Business as usual, also, in 
*A Choice of Partners’. At 
least we must suppose so, 
though maybe life in the 
office of a manufacturers’ 
agent is less crowded with 
incident than the dramatist, 
David Whitaker, would have 
us believe. Just as it is 
agreeable to wander in and 
out of a palace, so it is often 
pleasant to live for an hour 
or two in a world of veneers 
and inlays (that was Priest- 
ley’s ‘Angel Pavement’) 
or of dried-fruit importing 
(as in Yvonne Arnaud’s 
latest play). Mr. Whitaker, 
alas, has not much to tell us 
of the daily to-and-fro of 
business life. He involves us 
in a variety of odd deals, 
financial and domestic, and 
his characters are not. firmly 


enough imagined to take our - 


attention. In performance Willoughby Goddard 
developed a good purple glare, and Chris Gittins 
was nicely relaxed; but their parts were small, 
and though the leading players—Hector Ross at 
the head of the firm—and Joy Harington, who 
produced, strove to interest us in the business, 
I cannot say that the piece left a deep mark on 
television record. 

The second of the Pat Kirkwood programmes, 
“From Me To You’, was organised more 
laboriously than the first; Jacqueline Mackenzie’s 
Roman-holiday monologue, also on Sunday 
night, was enjoyably protean. One passage I re- 
member from the week—by no means business 
as usual—was Ada Reeve’s delivery of Wolsey’s 
speech to Cromwell during the ‘A to Z’ series. 
Here Miss Reeve, who had learnt the speech as a 
child, was reproducing for us remarkably the 
technique and the voice of another age. 

J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Down Left 


IF ME LOVELY VALENTINE will go pourin’ raw 
Irish spirits into me, he mustn’t marvel that it’s 
wildly I’m afther talkin’ this week entirely, a 


Scene from ‘ Hindle Wakes’ on June 6, with (left to right) Bee Duffell as 

Mrs. Jeficote, Beatrice Varley as Mrs. Hawthorn, Robert Shaw as Alan 

Jeffcote, Frederick Piper (seated) as Christopher Hawthorn, Billie Whitelaw 
as Fanny Hawthorn, and Edward Chapman as Nathaniel Jeffcote- 
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belligerent buoyo drunkenly drifthin? from a - 


channel o’ cheerful chatter to the salt shallows 0’ 
satire, fetchin’? up me old hulk on-a sunken 
strand o’ socialism with a capital list to port, be 
Christ! So me next, ladies and gentlemen 
darlin’s, is a not entirely nonsensical production 
of solid property from the tastefully tinted tissues 
before. ye. I cover them for a mighty moment 


* with me old red shirt and pronounce the rough 


rune of the Behind o’ Brendan... 

Looking back through the week, I spy with my 
blind eye, in the Third Programme on Sunday, 
Ivy Compton-Burnett’s novel ‘ A Father and his 
Fate’ in a version by Christopher Sykes, who 
professes to think the author as skilful as Shake- 
speare. Here was a clear case of an under-privi- 


leged girl tempted to marry a man old enough | 


to be her father in order to become mistress of a 
large landed property. The convenient return of 
the first wife, supposedly lost at sea, and her 
considerate behaviour in prolonging the show- 
down by lurking in the locality as a remittance- 
woman, were transparent contrivances to protect 
the property and propriety. On this the sensi- 
bility of all the ladies and gentlemen concerned 
(there would have been rather fewer of them if 
this really had been a play) was merely a con- 
versational cosmetic, applied with an elegant and 
skilful brush. 

Shifting the spyglass to Monday night, the 
Home Service and, as usual, another adapted 
novel, the look-out sights Rose Macaulay’s 
‘Orphan Island’, an escapist fantasy on the 
theme of ‘There’ll always be a (Victorian) 
England’ out on an imperial limb. From what 
I know of Miss Macaulay’s writing I have no 
doubt the book is very witty. I can only suppose 
the adaptor thought the situation itself such a 
scream that nothing more could possibly be 
needed; critically considered the piece must be 
written off as a series of satirical opportunities 
inexplicably cast away. 

Continuing our slide down the social scale (the 
middle-class matriarch of Orphan Island was 
only an aggrandised governess) we come next 
night, in the Third, to the exacting society of 
Rudolph the red-nosed ranter, in Padraic 
Fallon’s radio play ‘ Last and Final Appearance’. 
You might suppose that a rogue whose vicious 
virtuosity in seduction, theft, and confidence 
trickery is punctuated only by prison sentences is 
not necessarily rendered romantic by the circum- 
stance that he speaks colourful Irish. But as Mr. 
Fallon, in an imaginative climax on the stage of 
a one-horse theatre, practically makes him a 
tragic hero as well as the most loved 
of men, I can only conclude that in 
some way not revealed to me 
Rudolph was an unfortunate vicitim 
of ‘the system’. 

Back to the Home on Friday for 
Brendan Behan’s half-hour ‘Irish 
Extravaganza’ in the. ‘ Writing for 
Radio’ series. One might suppose 
from the title that in ‘The Big 
House’ the author of ‘The Quare 
Fellow’ was also taking another turn 
inside, But it was just a laboured 
lampoon of landlordism in Ireland 
in the IRAte twenties. The owners of 
the big house are Ananias and Boa- 


Ealing the jolly, lusty peasants gut 
the place and strip the lead from the 
roofs. They all get roaring drunk on 
the proceeds. All property is theft, 
so this theft is social justice. . 

Finally, in the Home on Saturday, 
‘The Telescope’, a repeat of a radio 
play by R. C. Sherriff which has 
since had a brief outing on the stage, 
as near as radio got to theatrical 
drama last week. It is about a sin- 


dicea, with accents to match. When ° 
these haugh-haugh freaks evacuate to © 
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- clueless clergyman 
A auilt for his family’s responsibility for creat- 


at ‘ing an East End slum whose main output is 
juvenile Nise stipe In the end this ‘spiritual 


sneak betrays a victim of conditions to the 
Police rather than compromise his conscience. 
Let’s hope the Rev. Mayfield has since read in 
the newspapers about Arthur Miller. The real 
hero of the play is Ben the builder who can’t 
stand churchgoers but gives the local lads some- 
thing to do with their hands and the use of what 
they have helped to build. The only possible 
conclusion seems to be that religion is the wrong 
dope for these people. 

In no case, then, was I sold on the idea the 
original author intended. Given world enough 
and time I could say some much more sym- 
pathetic and appreciative things about Miss 
Compton-Burnett’s style and Norman Shelley’s 
performance, and the merits of the other pieces, 
performances and productions. But it seems 
more important to reflect that even our best lady 
novelists don’t face the economic facts in their 


middle-class fictions; our inimitable Irish friends 


take it too much for granted that a bit of blarney 
garnishes thriftless roguery, and that revolution- 
ary anti-landlordism can be comically conveyed 
by mere caricature and carousal; and that in 
letting the local builder win that round between 
clergyman and capitalism Mr. Sherriff uninten- 
tionally dropped a brick. 
Roy WALKER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
- From Beowulf to Sartre 


ON THE FACE OF IT it’s strange that Britain’s 


first great national epic, ‘ Beowulf’, should have 
so completely nugatory a place in our national 
consciousness. Why has our mythology been 
unable to find any place for these doom-ridden 
heroes and their magnificent actions? Why is it 
that the poem’s main function is now to pro- 
vide a hard discipline in the Eng. Lit. depart- 
ments of the universities, where it produces 
generations of students who think of it only as 
a symbol of boredom and grind? It is not 
simply a problem of language, for the stuff of 
true mythology transcends all borders of lan- 
guage. It is because the action of ‘ Beowulf’, 


although it ostensibly takes place within our | 


shores, is a transplantation with a northern 
origin; and the British as a nation are dominated 
by genes which have derived’ from our southern 
forefathers. We have ‘seen the moon of beauty 


in the South’, we have ‘unhesitatingly gone to . 


the Mediterranean for our .mythological heroes, 
finding an enhancement to life in their exploits; 
while the glum heroes of ‘ Beowulf’ speed up 
the line to death. 


The Third Programme hate been broadcasting 


a translation of ‘Beowulf’ by Mr. David 
Wright, as part of its policy of giving an occa- 
sional airing to the earliest works of our litera- 
ture. Mr. Wright’s task was not an enviable one; 


the rhythmical richness of the original could 


only be suggested, and I felt that in general 

Wright had madé a compromise—not to attempt 
a poetical equivalent of the original, but to try 
to tell the story in plain modern English. I am 


sure his approach was right, but I don’t think 


the result will seduce many people into taking 


_ @ new interest in ‘Beowulf’. I wonder, inci- 


dentally, why this wasn’t an occasion for a com- 
_ bination between the Talks and Features De- 
partments; an introductory talk on the poem 


ie would have cleared up a number of inevitable 


- obscurities. I wanted to know what was the 


— Tatest view of scholars on the problem of its 


e-Christian origin, to be told something about 
of Christian symbolism on a poem 


whi ie its essentials is ‘opposed to the idea of | 


ENER 


Christianity. Armed with a little information of 
this kind most listeners would, I think, have 
been in a more receptive mood for the poem 
i 5 
“Beowulf’ is, I suppose, a poem about un- 
comprehending men out of balance with nature. 
The whole progress of man has been towards 
the control of nature by which this balance be- 
comes effortless. In the Third Programme Dr. 
C. B. Goodhart gave a most illuminating talk 
on ‘ Man in Balance with Nature’, in the series 
‘Living Heritage’. It was the first ‘talk in the 
series to discuss Man—and this from a rigidly 
scientific point of view—as an animal occupant 
of the earth rather than a sentient being. It was 
a study of natural selection in man, and the 
processes of human evolution which are continu- 
ously in action. Dr. Goodhart believes that the 
spread of civilisation is speeding up this evolu- 
tionary change, and that the environment in 
which the changes are taking place to a large 
extent controls the natural selection. He men- 
tioned the ‘ aboriginal’ tribes of the New World, 
who all stem from the original mongoloid 
huntsmen who 20,000 years ago penetrated the 
new continent across the ice-floes of the 
Bering Straits. Environment and natural selec- 
tion has certainly produced tribes as physically 
opposed as the Caribs and the Mayas, and any 
traveller in Mexico soon comes to distinguish 
between, say, the Mixtecs and the Zapotecs, 
whose lands lie adjacent to each other. 

I wish Dr. Goodhart had gone on to discuss 
that most fascinating of clear-cut cases of racial 
change; the new race of ‘ mestizos’ in Latin 
America, products of a mere few centuries of 
miscegenation, and most successfully dominant 
in Brazil, where the African ratio is high. Here, 
if ariywhere, i is evidence for Dr. Goodhart’s cer- 
tainty that civilisation and environmental change 
are slowly making the races of the world less 
distinct. And in those areas, like South Africa, 
where the threat of racial change hangs 
imminent, the white race is making its agonised, 
uncdmprehending appeal against the force of 
nature and its natural selection. And the black 
race is making its own appeal. An African mani- 
festo published last year in French Equatorial 
Africa contains the key sentence: ‘Nous 
voulons étre des Congolais civilisés, non des 
Européens & peau noire’. 

I had meant to say something in this, column 
about the interview on the Third Programme 
in which M. Sartre discussed his auto- 
biography with Mr. Olivier Todd, but, with 
admirable speed, THE LISTENER published a 
translation of the interview in the same week 
that it was broadcast. So I shall just say that I 
hope the Third Programme will give more of 
these interviews with distinguished foreign 
writers. In spite of all the modern resources we 
have there is too little interchange between the 
various elements of European culture. 

MicHAEL SWAN 


MUSIC 
3 Celebrating Elgar 


“NOW LET US REBUKE the musical world for 
practically ignoring the fact that Sir Edward 
Elgar was born a hundred years ago today’. 
This remarkable instance of blindness to facts 
that were staring the writer in the face, appeared 
two Sundays ago in a newspaper that carried a 
notice of the performance of ‘The Kingdom’, 
broadcast on the Wednesday before, and 
advertisement of further concerts devoted to 
Elgar’s music. And there have been articles and 
centenary tributes innumerable, including what 
is nowadays called a ‘ symposium ’—though no 
actual drinking is involved—in The Musical 
Times, to which most of the eminent in ‘the 
musical world’ have contributed. 


anes 
We have been told, too, that there should have - 


been a public holiday and special postage- ne 


stamps and even an address‘ by the Archbishop 


of Canterbury, whom Elgar, a devout Catholic, . 


would presumably have regarded as heretical. 
Well, well—that is how they do these things 
in other countries blest (if that is the word) 
with Ministers of Fine Arts, republican régimes 
which can put anything on a postage-stamp, 
and a passion for listening to set orations. 
There are some advantages in our preference 
for more informal celebrations; at least we are 
honouring Elgar in. the way that matters most 
—with performances of his music. 

“The Kingdom’ with which the proceedings 
opened, ‘was not, perhaps, the happiest choice 
that. could have been made. For it is evident 
that, when he came to compose it, Elgar was 
beginning to lose, if not interest, at least some 
of the initial impulse that had launched him on 
the immense trilogy of oratorios he had 
planned. Too much of the music sounds now 
as if it had been ‘turned out’ without much 
genuine inspiration. When that rare spirit did 
visit him—in Peter’s sermon to the Jews, in 
the lovely nocturne for the Virgin Mary, and 
in the final pages of the work which have an 
unusual simplicity and breadth matching the 
solemn scene—in those pages Elgar rises to great 
heights indeed. Even so it would have been 
better to begin rather than end these celebrations 
with ‘The Apostles’, so that the unfinished 
design of the whole could be seen in proper 
perspéctive. 

The performance of the oratorio under Sir 
Adrian Boult’s direction was worthy of the 
occasion, The Croydon Philharmonic choir, 
trained by that expert Elgarian, Alan J. Kirby, 
sang magnificently, and there were four ex- 
cellent soloists, of whom MHeather Harper 
particularly distinguished herself in ‘The sun 
goeth down’. No less admirable was the per- 
formance of ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ broad- 
cast from Manchester on the following Sunday, 
which was Elgar’s birthday. Sir John Barbirolli 
has at*his command, besides the Hallé Orches- 
tra, a choir trained by Eric Chadwick, that 
maintains the Lancastrian reputation for choral 
prowess. They produced splendid tone in the 
massive chorus of praise, made the evil snarling 
of the demons more effective than usual by the 
accuracy and clarity of their performance, and 
sang the softer choruses without losing the 
quality of their tone. 

Ronald Dowd, the Gerontius, did not attempt 
to present the character in the mystical tradition 
of Gervase Elwes. This Gerontius was an 
ordinary man, as he was originally conceived 
(1 think) by both Cardinal Newman and Elgar. 
A fine tenor voice, slightly constricted where 
the fessitura is uncomfortably high, and a 
dramatic sense combined to make a distinguished 
performance which will no doubt grow in depth 
of feeling. Constance Shacklock’s Angel was, 
perhaps, too human, not aloof enough, but she 
sang her music beautifully, as also did Marian 
Nowakowski, the bass. 

On Wednesday we moyed to Worcester, 
Elgar’s native city, where he was com- 
memorated in the cathedral by an orchestral 
concert given by the B.B.C. Orchestra directed 
by Sir Malcolm Sargent and, on the following 
evening, by the Pianoforte Quintet and a group 
of part-songs. The orchestral programme con- 
tained the elegiac Violoncello Concerto and the 
First Symphony,’ an appropriate choice for the 
occasion. James -Whitehead, the soloist in the 
concerto, did not strike the opening chords with 
the breadth and boldness that their grand gesture 
demands. Nor was his playing of the faster 
passages quite deft enough. The slow movement 
and the heart-searching recapitulation in the 
finale were, however, feelingly played with good 
tone and sensitive. phrasing. 
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3 Sir. Malcotn dee also directed perform- 


; ances of ‘Falstaff’, Elgar’s orchestral master- 
- piece which, like Verdi's opera on the same ~— 


theme, has ‘been more honoured by musicians 
than loved by the public. From these perform- 
ances it is fair to deduce that Sargent has no 
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deep sympathy with Elgar’s music. At least he 
does not bring to it the intuitive feeling for its 
rhythmical expansions and contractions, without 


- which it is in danger of plodding. 


Turning from what has been broadcast to 
what is to be, I urge interested listeners to cancel 


any engagement they may have made for June» 
20 and attend to Berlioz’ ‘The Trojans ’—or, 
better still, go and see it at Covent Garden. 
It is in Michelin’s three-star class—il vaut le 
voyage. 

DYNELEY Hussey 


Berlioz and ‘The Trojans’ 


‘The Trojans’ 


F all the great neglected works in 
operatic history—great in spiritual as 
in temporal stature—‘ The Trojans’ 
most deserves revival. It can hardly be 
described as a landmark, for it stands on the 
road to nowhere, but it is undeniably a master- 
_ piece, and there is nothing 
Berlioz came half way in age between Meyerbeer™ 
and Wagner; ‘The Trojans’ has links with 
both, though temperamentally no three artists 
could have had less in common. All three were 
masters of the orchestra, and in their major 
dramatic conceptions one can trace a common 
ancestry in the operas of Spontini and some of 
the bolder musical experiments that followed the 
French Revolution. 


It is well to distinguish those aspects of ‘The. 


Trojans’ that were the common property of the 
period. Grand historical subjects were in 
fashion: Cortez’ ‘conquest of Mexico, the 
dynastic succession to Alexander the Great, the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the destruction 
of Pompeii, the popular revolts of William Tell, 
Masaniello and  Rienzi—this was the staple 
operatic diet of the romantic age. There was 
nothing extravagant in Berlioz choosing to com- 
bine the sack of Troy with the foundation of 
Carthage and Rome, or in his taking five acts 
and nearly five hours to do so. Wagner’s unique 
cast of mind was by then (1856-58) diverting 
romantic opera into a symbolical universe and 
a musical structure based on symphonic 
development; it did not alter its ingredients as 
much as we might suppose. ‘The Trojans’, 
standing on the borderland between history and 
legend, ends with a fair shot at Liebestod, 
Feuerzauber and Valhalla all at once: Dido dies 
on her funeral pyre after a great oration com- 
pounded of love, hate and prophecy while the 
Trojan fleet sails away in the distance and a 
vision of Rome (the new Troy) appears in vast 
majesty on the backcloth. 

What does distinguish this opera—apart from 
its personal musical language—is the peculiar 
nature of Berlioz’ approach to drama, and indeed 
to any large-scale conception. He wrote ‘ The 
Trojans’ for the Paris Opéra (which refused to 
touch it, preferring ‘ Tannhauser ’), and in cer- 
tain scenes, such as the superb ensemble with 
eight soloists that follows the news of Laocoon’s 
death in Act 1, he beat Meyerbeer at his own 
game. But his vision was not dramatic in thé 
_true sense; it did not see a drama as a shaped 
whole. He had scenes into ‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini’ and ‘The Damnation of Faust’ not 
because they belonged there but because they 
excited his imagination or he thought the music 
too good to lose. The same thing happened with 
less specifically dramatic works like the Fan- 
tastic. Symphony, ‘ Lélio’, ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
and ‘The Childhood of Christ’. For Berlioz 
saw in parts rather than wholes, in tableaux 
_ rather than acts or operas or symphonies. These 


- tableaux could be dramatic, iptive, impres- 


re _ sionistic, or purely fanciful; they are often thrill- 


else quite like it:~ 


By WINTON DEAN 


will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 6.0 p.m. 


tion, and to leave us breathless rather than 
satisfied. This weakness is troublesome in concert 
music (it has resulted in much of Berlioz being 
heard in excerpt instead of complete): on the 
stage it is nearly always fatal. Had Berlioz pos- 
sessed half Wagner’s power of musical organisa- 
tion, he could have knocked ‘almost any com- 
petitor, in symphonic poem, cantata, opera or 
oratorio, clean out of the-ring. 

On the face of it ‘The Trojans’ is con- 
structed on the same principle. It is full of set 
pieces of astonishing brilliance—the seizure of 
the Greek horse, the mass suicide of Cassandra 


-and the Trojan women, scene after scene in the 


last two acts—but Berlioz does not always 
supply the links between them, and he leaves 
motives, incidents, and even whole characters 
to be filled in by the audience’s imagination. 
The greatest of the tableaux, the famous Royal 
Hunt and Storm, does not really fit in at all: 
although it represents the climax of the love of 
Dido and Aeneas, Berlioz placed it after Act III 
(when Aeneas has barely reached Carthage), and 
then led up to the same climax by a different 
road—the wonderful sequence of quintet, septet, 
and love duet in Act IV. Virgil’s storm episode 
had seized his imagination without regard to its 
place in the drama. 

Here we meet another of Berlioz’ distinctive 
qualities, his strong literary bent. It is significant 


that of the three most potent influences on 


“The Trojans’ as a work of art—Virgil, Shake- 
speare, and Gluck—only one was.a musician. 
Berlioz was so deeply under the spell of Virgil 
that he took over the whole scheme of the early 
books of the Aeneid without adapting its epic 
conception to the demands of dramatic form. 
Although the central theme, to which the stories 
of Cassandra and Dido are subsidiary, is the 
fall of Troy and its rebirth by the gods’ com- 
mand at Rome, Berlioz scarcely attempts to 
dramatise it. He superimposes it by devious 
means, giving the magic word ‘TJtfalie!’ at 
intervals to ghosts, unseen voices, and in the 
Royal Hunt and Storm, by a purely literary 
conceit, to the landscape itself. There is no 
Wotan to order this dispensation. When Mercury 
does appear for a moment, after the love duet, 
he too utters this one word, and the curtain 
falls. We do not see Aeneas confronted with 
the fatal command or making: his decision to 
leave Dido. Berlioz takes the licenee of the epic 
poet and appeals again and again over the heads 
of his characters to the audience’s experience 
outside the theatre. This happens ift the first and 
last scenes, where (if we are to receive the full 
flavour) the names of Achilles and Hannibal 
must carry all their historical overtones, and 
again in the wonderful episode, one of the most 
moving in any opera, where Hector’s widow and 
little son kneel in mourning before Priam. 
Neither of them utters a word, and Priam is not 
even a sketch of a character: the effect depends 
on our awareness, exquisitely stimulated and 
heightened by the music, of what Hector’s death 
means to Troy and of the consequent fate in 
store for the survivors. 


\things: 


on Thursday, June 20 


The important point is that the method suc- 
ceeds. For once Berlioz’ fragmentary vision does 
not disintegrate the fabric. The story itself 
helped him: by choosing one of the great 
classical legends at the root of European culture 
he could shift his viewpoint and appeal out of 
place and time with less danger of being mis- 
understood. And Virgil’s epic theme keeps the 
picture in focus, though Berlioz subjects it to 
severe strain. He felt the sufferings of his two 
ill-fated heroines, Cassandra and Dido, with such 
intensity, and created them in such a noble 
mould, with the aid of some of the finest music 
written during the nineteenth century, that they 
all but tear the opera into two separate tragedies 
at its point of balance, between the second and 
third acts. But not quite: although they wring 
our hearts as they wrung Berlioz’, he keeps a 
sufficiently strong grip on Virgil to hold the 
balance. It is an odd, precarious, and unique 
balance, and its preservation depends on two 
a degree of co-operation from the 
audience greater than that demanded by most 
French and Italian opera (but not Wagner), and 
a sensitive performance, in tune with Berlioz’ 
thought and unmutilated by any attempt to 
restrict the opera within conventional limits of 
time. 

Unhappily the first of these conditions can- 
not operate without the second, and this has 
scarcely ever been realised. There was no 
Bayreuth for Berlioz. His opera has never been 
staged complete in France, or (until this month) 
professionally in Britain. He himself witnessed 
only an aesthetic murder of the last three acts; 
the first full performance, and that spread over 
two evenings, was at Karlsruhe in 1890. There 
are of course many technical difficulties to be 
overcome. Berlioz’ artistic creed would not per- 
mit him to flatter singers or compromise with 
managerial convenience. He is still hampered 
in some quarters by the legend—it is no more— 
of his technical incompetence, a legend some- 
times promoted by the artistic incompetence of 
his interpreters. But for grandeur of conception 
and nobility of utterance ‘The Trojans’ has 
nothing to fear from rivals of its own or any 
other age.. 


The prospectus of the sixty-third season of Henry 
Wood Promenade Concerts is now obtainable (price 
6d.—postal orders, not stamps) from B.B.C. Publi- 
cations, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1, 
the Royal Albert Hall, London, S.W.7; and usual 
agents. Tickets for the first and last nights have 
been allocated by ballot; booking for the remaining 
concerts will open on June 17 and will be by postal 
application only unti] July 6. From July 8 normal 
booking arrangements will be resumed. Season 
tickets may be obtained, from June 17, by postal 
application only, from the Royal Albert Hall. 
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The National Trust: Lake District Report for 1955 
and 1956 besides being distributed to members is 
this year being sold to the general public at the 
price of 1s. 6d. It contains details of new acquisi- 
tions, including Wansfell estate, Ambleside. 
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—here are 4 suggestions 


Date Ship : Days 


6th July “Iberia” 14 Venice, Malaga 
; First class accommodation available from £101 . 


6th July “Chusan’’ . 13 Marseilles, Naples, 5 
Palma 


First me accommodation available from £88 


“Arcadia’’ 21 Bergen, Olden, Ulvik, 
Oslo, Stockholm, Helsinki, - 
Copenhagen, Amsterdam 
_ First class accommodation available from £152 to £184 
Tourist class accommodation available from £87 to £120 s 


27th July 


August “Chasan”’ 12 Palma, Cannes, Vigo 
First class accommodation available from £115 


First class accommodation also available on certain other cruises. 
YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT WILL HELP YOU — SEE HIM Now! 
_ or write for full details and illustrated brochure to: bat 


14/16 Cockspur Street, London, S.Wd WHI4444 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 AVE 8000 


F you feel you must escape from the kitchen, 

you will find salads and salad meals are the 

complete answer. There is, however, a curious 
idea that washing and preparing vegetables is a 
dreary, tiresome chore, and for that reason salad 
making is not always popular. I have learned to 
do the whole thing at high speed. My tools con- 
sist of a good sprayer on the tap, a salad shaker 
for the green vegetables, a small sharp knife, and 
a nylon pot scourer to clean root vegetables. 
Besides these I have a grater and a small cutter 
which I use when I‘want to cut fancy shapes 
and, of course, a good chopping board. With 
these things to hand I can produce quite an 


' elaborate salad for any number of people in 


under twenty minutes. I think one important 
tip is always to use running water if you can, 
and with a good spray you can clean even the 
grubbiest lettuce or cabbage in a matter of 
seconds. As for the roots, that is where the nylon 
pot scourer comes in. It is quick and efficient 
and does not take half the carrot with the dirt. 

We must remember that however much we 
want to have cool fresh food we must be sure’ we 
are still getting a balanced meal, This should 
not be difficult. We obtain our vitamins and 
mineral salts in the salad; for protein fish, meat, 
and poultry, cheese and eggs as well, or nuts for 
people who are strict vegetarians. And, lastly, for 
energy-giving we can use bread, crispbreads, 
potatoes, rice, etc. 

What I want to stress is variety, which can be 
introduced in all sorts of subtle, different ways. 
Let us suppose you are having a green lettuce 
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salad. Instead of using the everlasting tomato, 
try thinly sliced orange, grated orange peel, and 
dress with seasoned garlic vinegar and olive oil. 
The way I slice my oranges is to peel and take 
off as-much pith as possible and holding the 
whole orange cut, as you do a tomato, thinly 
with a sharp knife. Still using orange you 
can mix this time with celery and watercress or, 
if you feel you. want to get tomato into it, 
orange and tomato together with watercress as a 
garnish. With that I would use an ordinary 
French dressing, but you can please yourself. 

For a quickly made and at the same time un- 
usual salad try finely sliced cucumber with grated 
apple and perhaps a dressing of seasoned 
lemon juice and whipped cream. If you have a 
large party and want to impress your friends 
with a pretty salad, find the biggest meat dish 
you have and obtain every kind of vegetable you 
can lay your hands on—lettuce, celery, tomatoes, 
radishes, black olives, beetroot, parsley, mint, 
carrots—everything you can think of to make a 
‘picture’ on the dish. Give rein to your imagi- 
nation. With this kind of salad you must serve 
the dressing separately. 

I would like to tell you about a rice salad I 
once had which is amusing and also has the 
advantage of being substantial. I was so in- 
trigued by all the different flavours that I came 
home and worked it out for myself. I boiled 
some rice, not too much, with every grain 
separate, and then while it -was still warm I 
mixed in some tarragon vinegar, olive oil, salt 
and pepper. A little. grated nutmeg—not very 
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. 


much—and then plenty of chopped celery, — 


stoned black olives, thinly sliced tomatoes, and 
chopped green or red peppers. If you served 
this with individual dishes of grated cheese you 
have your fully balanced meal all in one. 
—Woman’s Hour 
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Hansard Society; M.P. (Ind. Nat.) for 
Ormskirk Division of Lancashire 1939-44; 
author of The Communist Conspiracy, ete. 

WILLIAM DEEDES (page 947): M.P. (C.) Ashford 
Division of Kent since 1950; Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary Home Department since 
1955; Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, 1954-55 

A. R.- BrevBy (page 951): headmaster of 
Huddersfield College 

W. G. HoskINs (page 953): Reader in Economic 
History, Oxford University; author of The 
Making of the English Landscape; Devon; 
Essays in Leicestershire History, etc. 

J. W. BARNETT, M.B., Ch.B. (page 955): a Past 
President of the Harveian Society 

JoHN H* STEELE (page 957): a scientist em- 
ployed in a marine laboratory 

BERTRAM HENSON (page 958): barrister and 
playwright; author of ‘The Scion’, ‘ Little 
Azar, cic 

W. W. ROBSON (page 963): 
Oxford University 


Lecturer in English, 


Crossword No. 1,411. 


Logogriphs—II. 


By Topher 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 


value 30s., 


21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, June 20. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


marked ‘ Crossword ” 


in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 


decision is final 


The ten ten-letter across lights can each be ana- 
grammed into two separate words. Clues are given 
for the whole word and for each of the two ana- 
grams but not necessarily in that order, the figures 
in brackets being the lengths of the latter. For the 


a 
i 


a. 


OS eR BY BRP SSI ft Are Oo a 


four five-letter down lights-clues are given to the 
word to be entered in the diagram and to three 
anagrams thereof. Finally, for the 89 letters apart 
from the down lights clues are given to lights ob- 
tained by beginning at the numbered ‘square indi- 
cated and taking adjacent letters in any direction 
(i.e., chess king’s move), each and every one.of the 
80 letters being used once and only once. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Poker to stir up the litter (5, 5 
4, Delicate musical instrument box (4, 6) 
_ 7. The feeling cannot be resisted: shut up (4, 6) 
10. Old inverse panic (4, 6) 
13. Spare unique buffoon (5, 5) 
16. Grab certain dock (3, 7) 
19._Designate genuine type (5, 5) 
20. Insects snap: object location (5, 5) 
24. Awkward chap capable of getting larger or 
smaller coins (4, 6) 
28. Plucky horse fight (4, 6) 


DOWN 


1. Scratch body takes the stuffing out of a Roman 
relative (5) 
3. Badger the slower guild to reform (5) 
16. Shield the folding part of a pink collection (5) 
18. Way to behave and provide for the case (5) 


- KING’S MOVE 
2. Tip back a light carriage—there’s no difficulty 
3 


5. Froth—just to make it more of a bore (4) 
6. Alight, guard—mind (6) 


8. Second if it’s a naval complaint (4) 

9, At a current rate of interest (7) 

- Sweet phonetics (5) 

. “A loftier—cleaves the main’ (4) 

. a drama in Japan is one of five in nickel 
6) 

. A chimney used as an astringent (4) 

. By no means slack (7) 

- Hinder (4) 

. Imagine confusion in anybody (5) 

. Not bad at all, even when there are grounds in 
it (4) 

- On a blackguard (3) 

. Stuffing part of it is a geisha’s chief task (4) 

. In singular brief circumstances it is all put back 
by the judge (6) 

29. Nibble—what a cow does softly? (4) 


Solution of No. 1,409 


NOTES 
The lights are cither plain, or have a ‘* p 
1 


* added (p-added) 
or an extra ‘h’ (plus-h) 

Across: 1, C(h)ar-loc-k. 7%. Pec(h), 10. Jacaranda. 12. 
S-mit(h)ers. 18. (P)alp~ 14. Ethos. 15. Ste(p)in. 16, Enhalo-. 
17. Herewith Aw 21. Huntress (anag.). 25. Lisbon. 
26 Sth)orts. 29. Be(h)ar. 30. Wh)et. 31, Ca(p)r-io-le. 32. 
Re(p)lacing. 33R. (Pelt. 34. Bedstead. 

Down: 1. Cus(p)s. 2. 3. Anile. 4R. Wit-hal. 
5. Ocean 6. Car(p)et. . Enc(h)ase (anag.). 
9. Han-soms, 11. ( ; 18. Reshape 
(anag.). 19R. (P)liable. 20. i-e-ve. 22. Un-lace. 23. 
Thorns, 24, Stell-a. 26. Sa(p)id. 27. R(h)one. 28. Stend 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: H. A. Daniels (Seven- 
oaks); 2nd prize: F. J. Berry (Bromley); Canon 
B. F,, Relton (Harbledown) 


H)a-mate. 


~~ 


F study at Home|: 
and Pass 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford (founded in 1894) can\ 
successfully prepare you by post for the 
General Certificate of Education (all examin- 
ing Boards): London University Degrees and 
____ Diplomas; also for Ordination, Teaching, Law, 
= Banking, Secretarial, Statistical, and many 
3 _ other examinations: and in single subjects. 
4 - Courses are conducted by a staff of over 100 
< graduate tutors: students receive individual 
i attention: tuition is continued free in the event 
of failure. Fees are moderate, deferred terms 
4 if desired. Over 27,000 Successes since 1930. 
PROSPECTUS free from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE9, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


FOR Your HOLIDAY. 


& 


“Wherdber you take your holiday ‘this year, your pen can pay the cost— 
and more! With paper-rationing nearing its end and travel becoming easier, 
more and more papers and magazines are interested in articles and stories 
with a holiday flavour. The mind when in fresh surroundings develops an 
alertness and stores up material which the trained writer can always use. 


Let the LS} show the way. The London School of Journalism has had 
35 years of unbroken leadership throughout the world in training by post— 
with coaching that is entirely individual. It is the quality of this personal 
coaching that makes the difference between success and failure, the quality 
that caused Truth to say: ‘The LSJ claims less and achieves more’, 


If you feel attracted to any form of writing, you should seek the School’s 
advice. The free book ‘ Writing for the Press? makes no extravagant promises 
but describes moderately the methods of the School and shows how you can 
enter a field that is open to all. The fees are low—advice is free from — 


Chief Secretary, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19, Hertford Street, Park Lane, ‘codec W. if 


GROsvenor 8250 “There ate LSJ students all over the world”? 


[Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by the 
speak and write. 
; Improve your English quickly and 
ae enjoyably by post. Many students say 
hd that the moderate fee charged for the 
i Effective English Course is the best 
investment they have ever made. The 
tuition is so planned that you gain notice- 
able improvement within a few hours. 


Write today for a free copy of 


~__#“WORD MASTERY" 


: Send today to The Regent Institute 
=? (Dept. Z/391A), Palace Gate, London. 
3 W.8, for a free copy of the prospectus. 
ie" ‘i “Word Mastery.” The moderate fee 

* puts this unique Course within the 
reach of everyone. 


Don't delay. Write for the booklet NOW. 
There is no obligation. 


way you 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 
4 fe By the Pelman Method 

: HE problem of learning a Foreign Language 

in half the usual time has been solved. 


f "The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 
men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman system you learn 
'French in_French, and so on. English is not 
used at all. ~ 
The method is explained in four little books, 
one for each language. Write for the book that 
interests you and it will be sent you by return, 
together with a specimen lesson, gratis and 


post free, WELbeck 1411 
“oe POST THIS COUPON TODAY™"""" 
6 . Pelman Languages Institute, 
x: 82. Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
d London, W.1 


\ 


Please send details of Pelman method of 
learning : French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these) 


{AAR One ee en enn ne eeeKen genes 


~~ «~—Take up 
fom ‘ Pl yy 
— WATER COLOUR 
Six famous Artists teach you by post, A Pupil 
y writes: *‘had seven pictures accepted by the 
g local Art Club. To reach this standard isa credit 
, to your course, considering | have never tried 
anything original before.’’ Pupils of al) ages 
find the course sheer joy, easy, inexpensive. 
tax Free illustrated booklet describes postal 
Courses for Beginners and Advanced Students 
in every branch of Art. 


Percy V. Bradshaw, THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. T.L.36), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.E.23. 


5 ee eee 
Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twytord Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. June 13, 1957 
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3 The, Gateway to the Continent’? 


Most tickets are 


interavailable by 


‘fer Holland - Denmark 


. . . either -— 
Sweden Germany - Austria |. oa wc h 
Switzerland - Italy SERVICES — 


en 


Full details from:— British Railways’ Continental Office, Liverpool Street z 
Station, E.C.2 and Travel Centre, Lower Regent Street, S.W.1, stations and . 
agencies ; or Wm. H. Muller & Co., 66 Haymarket, London, S.W.1 ae 


‘BRITISH RAILWAYS ZEELAND S.S. CO. 


A Welsh Coxswain 


ON THE ROCKS 


When a ship goes on the rocks the 
life-boats start out on their errand 
of mercy. But without your support 
the Life-boat Service itself would be 


on the rocks. Send a donation, no 
matter how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland: 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


T uition ‘by Pos 


rea UNIVERSITY I 
\eiig/ CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE —~—— 


U.C.C., est. 1887, with its staff of highly 

qualified Tutors, offers expert tuition 7 
for General Certificate of Education (allie F 
Levels) London, Oxford, Cambridge, 9 
Northern, and others, London University 
Degrees (obtainable ‘without residence) 
A.C.P., L.C.P., and various Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law, Professional Preliminary, 
R.S.A., Local Government, Civil Service. a 
Moderate fees; instalments if desired, — a 
%k PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 8 = 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE < 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION Men 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE Im : 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 


’ the most convenient means of preparation for 


General Certificate of Education and Prelim: 

exams.; for B.A,, B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc..ex- 

ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 

Service Local Government and commercial 

exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 

countancy; Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel _ > 

Management; for [.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 

exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 

courses in business subjects. aie 

More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES ea 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. ~ 

Text-book lending library. Moderate fees; 

payable by instalments. - be a 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on | $ 

request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 

which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGES 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. CG: rin 


DRY FLY Be | | 
SHERRY E d ae 


bipibaiae 


A gracious welcome | 
to your guests 


20/- bottle + 10/6 half-bottle ae 
Also Magnums 40/- 


